Views  and 


What  our  production  needs  — and  needs  now  — is  improved 
volume  in  all  categories.  We  have  shortfalls  that  are,  at  best, 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  make  up  in  the  remaining  months  this 
year . 

Last  month  I directed  that  some  extraordinary  — but  not 
unprecedented  — measures  be  instituted  to  keep  personnel  turbulence 
down  and  put  more  recruiters  on  production.  The  production  shortfall 
we  are  facing  dictated  that  these  measures  be  taken;  your  enthusiastic 
acceptance  and  support  are  needed  because  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
your  Army  — our  Army  — is  directly  dependent  upon  your  efforts. 

Actions  at  this  headquarters  and  every  other  headquarters  in 
USAREC  are  judged  on  whether  or  not  they  will  help  you  produce  the 
needed  volume  of  enlistments.  Among  these  actions  is  a special  up- 
coming issue  of  all  VOLUNTEER  devoted  to  recruiting  tips  — those  "tips 
of  the  trade"  that  have  worked  for  others  and  which  may  work  for  you. 

The  Army  leadership  at  all  echelons  and  in  all  commands  is  focused 
on  the  needs  of  each  production  recruiter.  Failure  is  not  in  our 
vocabulary;  your  efforts  today  and  tomorrow  must  assure  that  it 
never  enters. 

Good  recruiting! 


WILLIAM  L.  MUNDIE 
Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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3 Notable  and  Quotable 


Portion  of  transcript.  President  Carter's  town  hall  meeting.  Elk  City, 
OK,  24  March  1979. 


QUESTION:  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Danny  Vinyard.  I am  a senior 

at  Oklahoma  State  University.  I have  a lot  of  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  you,  but  what  I really  would  like  to  know 
is  whether  or  not  you  think  it  is  fair  to  reinstate  the  draft 
and  randomly  make  young  males  sacrifice  for  the  whole  so- 
ciety, or  would  you  be  in  favor  of  increasing  salaries  so 
the  military  could  be  remanned  on  a voluntary  basis? 


THE  PRESIDENT:  As  you  know,  I have  the  authority  at  this  moment  to 

require  registration  for  the  draft.  But  to  induct  young 
people  into  the  armed  forces  would  have  to  require  an  act 
of  Congress.  I don't  see  any  present  need  to  do  it,  but 
it  is  being  considered,  and  we  will  make  a final  decision 
later  on. 

If  we  ever  find  this  to  be  necessary,  I would  certainly 
want  to  institute  some  different  draft  procedures.  I 
don't  think  in  the  future,  for  instance,  that  just  because 
a young  person  is  in  college  and  probably  comes  from  a more 
wealthy  family,  that  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
same  treatment  as  the  poorer  young  men  who  are  struggling. 
(Appl ause) 

We  have  now  provided,  with  the  help  of  the  Congress  and  my 
own  predecessors  in  the  White  House,  I think,  very  reasonable 
salary  levels,  high  training  and  good  career  opportunities 
for  those  who  volunteer. 

We  are  meeting  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces  with  the  pre- 
sent volunteer  arrangement.  Some  of  our  reserve  units  are 
short  of  volunteers  and  I would  like  to  appeal  tonight  to 
all  who  listen  to  my  voice  to  consider  the  armed  forces  as 
a career  and  certainly  to  volunteer  to  help  with  the  re- 
serves. But  at  the  present  time,  we  don't  need  to  reinsti- 
tute the  draft. 
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The  front  cover  photo  (left),  taken  by  Susan 
Lougherey  who  works  for  the  Albany  DRC, 
shows  a hot  air  balloon  festival  in  Glen  Falls, 
N.Y.,  and  local  advertising  at  work.  The  back 
cover  and  feature  add  more  to  the  continuing 
“Handy  Dandy  Guide  . . .”  this  magazine  has  car- 
ried since  the  September,  1976,  issue. 
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USAR  and  Active 

In  Ohio  schools,  fel 
it’s  just  ‘Army’ 


“What  assets  are  there  in  my 
community  to  help  me  sell  more 
people  on  the  U.S.  Army?’’ How 
many  times  have  you  asked  this 
question?  One  answer  probably  lies 
within  your  own  station  walls:  that 
is,  interface  between  USAR  and 
active  duty  recruiters.  For  example: 

The  ’78-’79  school  year  began 
with  a bang  for  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio,  recruiters  at  Kenmore  High 
School.  Sergeant  First  Class  Chuck 
Jackson  (USAR)  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Brad  Ritchie  (active)  organized  an 
extremely  successful  “Green 
Awareness  Day”  at  the  school.  The 
3rd  Bn,  92nd  FA,  a local  USAR  unit, 
was  especially  cooperative  through 
its  provision  of  military  equipment 
and  personnel  for  the  event.  Equip- 
ment on  display  on  the  school 
grounds  included  an  M577  Com- 
mand Post,  “Gama  Goat’’,  jeep, 
and  field  ambulance. 

Recruiters  who  wish  to  arrange 
an  equally  profitable  event  of  this 
nature  should  follow  the  Jackson/ 
Ritchie  route: 

• Early  coordination  with 
school  officials  to  assure  that  teach- 
ers brought  students  to  the  school’s 
auditorium  for  the  40-minute  class- 
es. 

• Provision  of  advance  publi- 
city through  the  school’s  public  ad- 
dress system  two  days  before  the 
event  to  assure  that  students  ob- 
tained study  hall  passes  to  visit  the 
military  equipment  display. 

• Unity  of  purpose.  Emphasize 
the  advantages  of  each  “side"  of  the 
“Green  Machine”.  Get  everyone  in- 
volved. Guest  speakers  at  the  Ken- 
more  High  School  affair  included 
Lieutenant  David  Pershing,  com- 
mander of  the  3/92  FA,  Captain  Dar- 


rell Robertson,  Akron  area  com- 
mander, plus  active  and  USAR 
recruiters. 

• Adequate  preparation  for 
classes.  SFC  Jackson  presented  a 
slide  show  that  he  and  a local  radio 
and  television  sports  announcer 
had  co-produced  during  a USAR 
weekend  drill  at  Ft.  Knox.  The 
audio  background  included  march- 
ing music  and  missile-firing  sound 
effects,  while  the  voice-over  was 
done  by  the  disc  jockey. 

• Maintaining  contact  with 
former  enlistees  for  use  as  credible 
resources  when  they  are  home  on 
leave.  For  example,  Specialist  Four 
Gerald  Greathouse,  a 1975  Kenmore 
High  School  graduate,  happened  to 
be  home  on  leave,  so  he  spoke  dur- 
ing one  of  the  clases  about  the  pos- 
itive experiences  he  had  in  Europe. 

• Spit-n-polish.  Military  per- 
sonnel at  this  function  dressed 
neatly  in  different  types  of  Army 
uniforms  to  emphasize  the  variety 
that  exists  in  a soldier’s  wardrobe. 
One  recruiter  even  wore  camou- 
flage fatigues. 

Participants  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  results  of  the  day  at  the 
school.  They  are  planning  for  fu- 
ture programs  in  other  Akron  city 
schools.  The  differences  and  sim- 
ilarities of  the  Regular  Army, 
USAR  and  Army  National  Guard 
missions  were  clearly  explained  to 
students. 

The  success  of  the  day  was 
summarized  by  SFC  Jackson:  “We 
did  get  some  direct  leads  from  it. 
However,  the  most  important  result 
was  that  we  established  rapport 
with  (school)  administrators  con- 
cerning the  One-Army  team  con- 
cept.” y 


Students  had  the  opportunity  to  “try  it  on  for 
size”  when  SSG  Ritchie  brought  Army  cloth- 
ing items  with  him  on  a recent  visit.  Kim  Sola 
models  the  helmet  and  jacket. 
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by  Maury  Peerenboom 
Chief,  Cl  Div.,  Public  Affairs  Office 
HO  6th  Army 


IA  has  another 


It  no  longer  means  what  you 
think  it  means,  fellow  recruiters — 
“RA,  All  the  way”  may  still  apply  to 
some,  but  maybe  we  ought  to  give 
new  meaning  to  an  old  term.  Let’s 
rename  it:  iSecnBB'l®?  Assets. 

As  a new  recruiter  in  town, 
you’re  going  to  experience  a sort  of 
“culture  shock”  as  you  settle  into 
your  routine:  the  area  may  be  total- 
ly unfamiliar  to  you  and  your  fam- 
ily and  you’ll  be  very  busy  getting 
off  on  the  right  foot,  particularly 
with  the  local  centers  of  influence. 

Yet  here’s  the  rub:  these  centers 
of  influence  are  one  of  your  most 
valuable  tools  as  you  begin  your 
recruiting  career  in  your  new  area; 
they  are  among  the  assets  you  can — 
and  must — cultivate  if  you  are  to 
realize  success  in  your  operations. 

In  earlier  issues  of  this  mag- 
azine this  writer  did  articles  on 
“Time  Management”  (February  ’78) 
and  “Centers  of  Influence”  (June 
’77).  Both  still  apply  in  this  piece — 
because  developing  your  resources 
and  recruiter  assets  will  require 
close  attention  to  time  manage- 
ment and  contact  techniques.  This 
article  rounds  out  the  other  two  by 
attempting  to  give  you  a preview  of 
some  common  assets  that  can  be 
found  in  a typical  community,  be  it 
a major  urban  area  or  something 
smaller.  Here  are  a few  such  ex- 
amples: 

Military  Posts/Installations. 

It’s  all  a “One  Army  concept”  — so 
what  better  asset  could  you  ask  for. 
It’s  like  finding  gold  nuggets  in  your 
favorite  fishin’  hole.  The  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  to  pay  a call  on  that  in- 
stallation commander  and  the  pub- 
lic affairs  office  and  get  yourself 
read  into  their  capabilities  and 
limitations.  These  places  are  most 
anxious  to  help  out,  particularly 
since  there  is  an  increased  emphasis 
on  recruiting  for  the  Army — Active 
and  Reserve  Components.  These  in- 
stallation commanders  have  their 


“march  orders”  to  support  this  vital 
activity  and  they  will  surely  be  on 
your  side. 

A tip:  get  to  know  this  installa- 
tion well.  Know  more  than  just 
where  you’ll  find  the  commissary  or 
the  PX  or  the  hospital  and  so  forth: 
get  to  know  what  they  can  do  and, 
very  important,  what  they  CAN- 
NOT do.  You’re  going  to  be  neigh- 
bors for  a while  and  nothing  could 
be  worse  than  to  put  that  installa- 
tion commander  on  the  spot  with  a 
commitment  of  his  assets  that  he 
may  not  have. 

That  installation  public  affairs 
office  can  work  very  closely  with 
you — matter  of  fact,  the  PAO  will 
probably  be  your  best  and  most 
consistent  point  of  contact.  Without 
belaboring  the  obvious,  get  to  be  a 
real  good  friend  of  that  installation 
public  affairs  office.  The  PAO  is  the 
installation  commander’s  “voice”  in 
the  area — that  office  handles  lots  of 
community  related  activities  for  the 
installation  including  such  things 
as  speakers  for  local  functions, 
band  and  marching  units  for  par- 
ades and  civic  events,  color  guards 
and  a wide  variety  of  other  activi- 
ties to  include  such  things  as  the 
Armed  Forces  Day  Open  House  at 
the  post — where  you  can  surely  set 
up  shop  on  that  “big  day”  forthe 
military-community  combination. 

Even  if  the  nearest  military  in- 
stallation is  some  distance  away, 
remember  that  they  stand  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  help  you  and  to 
advise  you.  Make  it  your  first  order 
of  business  to  determine  the  instal- 
lation^) nearest  you  and  pay  them 
a visit — ASAP.  You’ll  be  glad  you 
did. 

Church  Organizations.  Now 

we’re  moving  into  some  public  for- 
ums and  the  churches  stand  as  one 
of  the  most  influential  drawing 
cards  to  groups  of  people.  Make  up  a 
list  of  the  churches  within  your  area 
and  get  to  know  the  pastors.  Never 
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mind  what  denomination  you  may 
be — churches  have  always  admired 
soldiers  and  welcome  them.  Per- 
haps a nearby  military  installation 
we  spoke  of  earlier  has  a chaplain 
who  could — or  would — accompany 
you.  That  gets  your  foot  in  the  door. 

Here's  another  idea — why  not 
attend  the  church  of  your  choice — in 
uniform,  of  course — get  to  be  seen 
there.  The  churches  also  have  a so- 
cial side.  Get  involved  with  some  of 
them  when  you  see  an  opportunity 
to  get  known. 

Reserve  Component  units  in 

town.  Here  again,  we’re  all  one 
Army.  Visit  your  area  National 
Guard  Armory  and  Army  Reserve 
training  centers  and  get  to  know  all 
the  key  personnel  there.  Attend 
some  of  their  drills  and  learn  their 
way  of  operating  and  their  prob- 
lems. They  need  your  help  and  you 
can  surely  use  theirs.  Both  you  and 
the  reserve  Component  command- 
ers will  be  valuable  sources  of  leads 
and  referrals,  so  make  the  most  of 
this  partnership. 


Civic  Groups/Chambers  of 

Commerce  These  are  the  key  eco- 
nomic movers  and  shakers  within 
the  community.  They  are  the  eco- 
nomic lifeblood  and  pulse  of  the 
area.  They  will  need  the  valuable 
contacts  that  come  from  your  area 
of  expertise;  they  will  ask  you  to 
speak  or  get  speakers  for  them,  so 
there  is  an  outlet  for  the  “Army 
story"  right  at  your  fingertips.  Don’t 
be  shy  about  asking  their  help  in 
understanding  the  role  and  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Army  and,  in  particular, 
its  needs. 

As  you  travel  throughout  your 
respective  areas,  working  your  ter- 
ritory, you  will  find  an  increasing 
number  of  people  who  will  want  to 
help  you  and  the  Army,  yet  they 
don’t  know  how.  They  will  ask  you 
for  ways  to  help  and  it’s  an  audience 


for  the  picking. 

The  Press.  Get  to  know  news 
media  representatives  within  your 
territory  as  well  as  you  possibly 
can.  You  should  know  each  editor  of 
a newspaper  on  a first  name  basis. 
Make  early  and  frequent  media  con- 
tact. The  same  is  true  with  radio 
and  television  stations.  Don’t  be 
hesitant  to  give  them  the  latest 
news  of  Army  recruiting  interest  — 
and  tell  them  of  the  needs  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

A word  of  caution,  it  is  a good 
idea  to  make  sure  that  you, the 
Army  Representative  in  the  com- 
munity, military  installations  and 
members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
in  your  area  are  all  singing  off  the 
same  sheet  of  music. 

Remember,  address  only  the 
items  within  your  immediate  area 
of  concern.  If  there  is  an  incident  of 
news  value  at  the  nearby  military 


. . (Everyone  should  be)  singing 
off  the  same  sheet  of  music.” 


installation  or  base  that  is  not  in 
your  bailiwick,  be  sure  to  refer  any 
queries  to  the  proper  source.  For  in- 
stance, an  Army  representative  in 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  does  not  speak 
for  nearby  Ft.  Bragg.  That’s  an  over- 
dramatized  example,  perhaps,  but 
the  point  is  to  make  sure  you  are 
properly  synchronized  with  the 
authorized  representatives  for  mil- 
itary affairs  within  your  areas. 

By  the  same  token,  any  item  of 
recruiting  interest  will  be  referred 
to  you  from  some  activity  or  instal- 
lation having  nothing  to  do  with 
what  you  do.  That’s  why  it  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  get  to  know  your 
military  assets  throughout  your 
areas,  but  the  boundaries  of  interest 
and  the  limits  within  which  you 
can — and  cannot — speak. 

Regarding  the  news  media,  al- 
ways be  sure  of  your  facts.  If  there 
is  a possible  doubt  as  to  the  accur- 


acy of  the  facts,  check  them  out  be- 
fore venturing  a guess.  Nothing  is 
more  embarassing  to  the  Army  or 
more  damaging  to  your  credibility 
than  incorrect  facts  or  data.  Work 
closely  with  the  media — be  respon- 
sive to  their  needs  and  sensitive  to 
their  deadlines.  News  that  is  long 
after  the  fact  or  overcome  by  events 
is  useless. 

Schools.  Believe  it  or  not,  there 
are  more  aspects  of  potential  help 
from  the  schools  than  just  prospec- 
tive recruits  among  the  high  school 
senior  class.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  the  elementary  and  jun- 
ior high  schools  as  potential  target 
audiences?  Maybe  you  have,  and 
dismissed  the  idea  since  these 
youngsters  may  be  too  young  to 
enlist  today.  True  . . . but  these  same 
junior  high  school  and  elementary 
school  youngsters  may  have  older 
brothers  and  sisters  who  ARE  eli- 
gible to  enlist.  And,  some  recruiters 
have  had  people  come  by  who  were 
influenced  when  they  were  in  junior 
high.  Get  the  idea  . . .? 

If  you  happen  to  be  near  a major 
sports  team  city,  don’t  hesitate  to 
look  up  their  director  of  public  re- 
lations. Sports  teams  draw  crowds- 
they  can  provide  players  to  appear 
at  functions,  many  as  public  service 
activities.  Where  a major  sporting 
event  may  occur  in  your  area,  deter- 
mine what  “piece  of  the  action”  you 
can  get,  even  if  it’s  an  announce- 
ment put  on  the  scoreboard  lights  or 
some  free  space  in  a game  program. 
It  all  helps. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
that’s  just  a start.  The  limit  of  de- 
termining and  formulating  a list  of 
viable  Recruiter  Assets  is  limited 
only  to  your  imagination.  Where  to 
start?  Well,  let  your  fingers  do  the 
walking  in  that  part  of  the  tele- 
phone book  we  see  advertised  on 
television  — and  take  it  from  there. 
You're  already  on  your  way.  Good 
recruiting. 
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Mr  Walter  Koch,  Civilian  Aide  to  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Walter  K.  Koch  is  a patriot. 
And,  he  is  alive  and  well  in  Denver. 

Some  Army  recruiters  claim 
that  when  it  comes  to  supporting 
the  volunteer  effort  his  stature  is 
taller  and  more  impressive  than  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

This  man  has  served  the  Army 
for  more  than  two  decades.  He 
shook  hands  with  Army  Secretary 
Wilbur  Brucker  in  1956.  Today,  he 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  private 
citizen  to  have  similarly  greeted 
and  served  each  succeeding  Army 
Secretary,  including  incumbent 
Clifford  L.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Koch  would  have  qualified 
for  an  Army  retirement  if  he  had 
been  an  Active  Army  uniformed 
member  all  those  years.  But,  he 
chose  to  serve  in  his  own  way. 

His  patriotic  service  record 
reflects  great  accomplishment.  He 
supports  Army  recruiting  in  many 
ways.  Recently,  he  helped  the  Den- 
ver DRC  kick  off  an  intensive  Army 
awareness  campaign.  He  sent  per- 
sonal invitations  on  his  stationery 
to  important  Centers  of  Influence, 
hosted  a dinner,  and  participated  in 
media  coverage.  And,  as  one  re- 
cruiter remarked,  “Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Denver  was 
awareof  Army  Opportunities.”  The 
campaign  coordination  resulted  in 
an  “Army  opportunity  Week  in 
Denver"  Proclamation  signed  by 
Mayor  W.H.  McNichols,  Jr.,  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Denver. 


<0Tfie  cj4/tmij’s 


More  recently,  the  senior  law 
firm  member  prepared  a letter  that 
was  distributed  in  the  DRC’s  News 
for  Educators.  Mr.  Koch  pointed  out 
that  the  all-volunteer  Army  success 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  its  institutions. 

He  said  high  schools  are  the 
fountainhead  for  the  young  people 
the  Army  needs,  and  wrote,  “It  is 
these  seniors  who,  perhaps  with 
some  encouragement  from  their 
teachers  and  school  administrators, 
might  find  a 30-minute  talk  with  a 
recruiter  ...  a very  rewarding  half- 
hour.” 

Such  efforts  may  explain  why 
Mr.  Koch  has  served  continuously 
as  Colorado’s  Civilian  Aide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  all  these 
years.  Recently,  he  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  6th  US  Army  area 
which  covers  the  Western  United 
States. 

A full  listing  of  his  civic,  fra- 
ternal, and  social  affiliations,  along 
with  his  citations,  honors,  and 
awards,  would  fill  most  of  this 
page.  Included  in  the  listing  is  an 
Honorary  Life  Membership  in  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Association 
of  the  United  States  Army’s 
Achievement  Award.  He  was  re- 
cently made  an  Honorary  Army  Re- 
cruiter by  MG  William  L.  Mundie, 
USAREC  CG. 

Other  patriotic  endeavors  have 
resulted  in  the  award  of  the  U.S. 
Savings  Bond  Patriots  Medal  and 
the  National  Safety  Council’s  Dis- 
tinguished  Service  to  Safety 
Award. 


dUcm  in 


Through  his  business  and  pub- 
lic service  he  maintains  an  influen- 
tial position  with  other  influence  rs 
from  many  walks  of  life.  He  advan- 
ced through  the  Mountain  States 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 
career  structure  from  District  Traf- 
fic Superintendent  to  Board  of  Di- 
rectors membership  and  then  to  the 
presidency.  He  held  that  position  14 
years.  He  earned  his  law  degree  be- 
fore joining  the  utility  firm  and  now 
is  a member  of  a Denver  law  firm. 

His  community  service  has 
placed  him  in  many  leadership  posi- 
tions  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs; 
Colorado  Association  of  Indepen- 
dent Colleges  and  Universities; 
Boettcher  Foundation;  Council  on 
Religion  and  International  Affairs; 
Denver  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory; Denver  Symphony  Society; 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associ- 
ation; Goodwill  Industries;  Nation- 
al Western  Stock  Show;  and  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital.  He  has  additionally 
served  with  the  Governor’s  Scien- 
tific  Development  Committee; 
Seven-State  Business  Development 
Commission;  and  the  Colorado 
Outdoors  Development  Associ- 
ation. 

And,  the  partial  listing  goes  on 
to  include  participation  with  many 
business  and  professional  associ- 
ations. 

There  is  no  proof  that  patriots 
can  walk  on  water.  Mr.  Koch  ap- 
pears close  to  such  achievenment 
when  it  comes  to  influencing  influ- 
ences to  support  Army  recruiters. 
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David  Wilson  today. 

“T 

I’m  82  years  old  and  I could  still  do  my  job  as  a 
recruiter,”  said  former  Army  recruiter  David  B.  Wil- 
son of  Sparr,  Florida.  Named  “honorary  recruiter”  at 
the  Ocala  Recruiting  Station,  Wilson  is  an  interesting 
and  helpful  part  of  the  recruiting  program. 

“Mr.  Wilson  is  a very  interesting  man  to  talk  to,” 
said  Staff  Sergeant  Edwin  Kendrick.  “He  has  some 
very  funny  stories  to  tell  about  his  past.” 

An  ex-vaudeville  comedian  and  medicine  show 
member,  Wilson  has  had  some  interesting  experiences 
and  known  some  famous  people,  most  notably  Harry 
Truman  and  Red  Skelton. 

“I  met  Harry  Truman  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  when  I 
was  14  years  old,”  said  Wilson.  “He  asked  me  how  old  I 
was  and  I lied  and  told  him  17.  He  asked  me  why  I did 
not  join  the  Army  and  I was  too  afraid  to  tell  him  I had 
tried  already  and  failed.  He  and  a judge  friend  then 
fixed  up  some  papers  and  took  me  to  Jefferson  City  to 
join  . I failed  because  I was  too  thin  for  my  height,"  he 
said.  “The  next  time  Iwenttojoinlatea  dozen  ban- 
anas, drank  a gallon  of  milk,  and  passedright 
through,”  he  laughingly  reminisces. 

Born  in  a log  cabin  in  Lucas v die,  Ohio,  in  January, 
1897,  Wilson  joined  the  Army  in  1914  in  Portsmith, 
Ohio  and  advanced  from  First  Class  Private  to  Fourth 


“Harr$ 

asked 

by  Wayne  Thrash 

ClassSpecialistinhissevenandahalfyearsof  ser- 
vice. A member  of  a group  of  recruiters  known  as  the 
“Flying  Squad,”  he  would  cover  the  whole  state  of 
Ohio  in  his  recruiting  duties.  “I  used  to  drive  up  to  the 
unemployment  line  in  my  Packard  and  drive  away 


David  Wilson  is  in  the  center  of  this  circa  1921  photo.  His  com- 
manding officer  Colonel  Ballen  is  at  right.  The  soldier  on  the  far 
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Truman 

me  . . 

Jacksonville  DRC 

with  a carload  of  applicants,”  remembers  Wilson.  “He 
is  a good  civilian  influence  in  town  because  everyone 
knows  him  and  likes  him,”  said  SSG  Kendrick.  “He 
has  sent  about  five  or  six  prospects  our  way  recently,” 
he  added. 


left  is  unidentified,  however  the  dog’s  name  is  Bud. 


David  Wilson  as  he  looked  in  1918  when  he  posed  for  this  picture. 


“One  difference  between  recruiting  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s day  and  recruiting  today  is  that  today  all  appli- 
cants are  screened  by  the  Armed  Forces  Examining 
and  Entrance  Station.  Back  then  they  were  screened 
by  the  recruiters,”  said  SSG  Kendrick. 

As  a vaudevillian  and  medicine  show  member 
Wilson  met  Red  Skelton  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  when  the 
famous  comedian  was  in  his  formative  years.  “Red  got 
his  start  as  a member  of  a medicine  show.  I taught  him 
a few  comedy  gags  he  has  used,”  recalls  Wilson,  who 
was  once  billed  as  “Greyfeathers  the  Indian  Chief,”  in 
a traveling  medicine  show.  “I  used  to  be  sole  owner  of 
the  Pal-A-Tone  Medicine  Co.  in  Marietta,  Ohio.  We 
had  380  active  drug  store  accounts,”  he  said. 

At  Lowes  Theater  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Wilson  was 
given  the  honor  of  emceeing  the  movie  premiere  of  “All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front,”  the  original  silent  film 
about  World  War  I.  The  movie  was  filmed  by  the  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps  under  actual  battle  conditions, 
according  to  Wilson. 

“I  wouldn’t  take  $10,000  for  my  experience  in  the 
Army.  It  is  a great  opportunity  for  young  people  when 
you  look  at  the  salaries  and  benefits  now,”  he  said.  “If  I 
had  it  to  do  all  over  again  I wouldn’t  hesitate  on  get- 
ting out  the  bananas,”  he  concluded. 
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The  DITY  GRITY  of 
do-it-yourself  moving 


The  Army  is  not  unaware  of  the 
needs  of  its  soldiers  and  their  famil- 
ies. But  like  many  things,  paperwork 
and  proper  procedure  are  require- 
ments. Do-it-yourself  moving,  or 
DITY,  is  one  program  meant  for  the 
soldier,  but  by  not  following  the  pro- 
per procedures  and  paperwork, 
many  soldiers— and  especially  re- 
cruiters—cheat  themselves  of  its 
benefits.  By  following  the  tips  in  the 
article  below,  recruiters  should  be 
able  to  avoid  the  pit- falls. 

by  Joyce  Lynch 
HQ  SWRRC 

Being  a self-starter  is  super,  es- 
pecially when  you  happen  to  be  a re- 
cruiter. But  jumping  the  gun  can  be 
expensive,  under  certain  circum- 
stances. You  can  shoot  yourself  in 
the  pocketbook. 

This  is  the  costly  lesson  some 
eager  movers  (recruiter s,  in  partic- 
ular) are  learning,  say  transporta- 
tion officials. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Seminara,  chief  of  the 
Personal  Property  and  Freight  Divi- 
sion at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  ad- 
vises that  recruiters,  all  too  often, 
are  losing  money  through  improper 
use  of  the  DITY  ("Do-It-Yourself”) 
moving  program.  “They’re  losing 
not  only  the  possible  incentive  mon- 
ey offered  by  the  program,”  he  says, 
“but  sometimes  the  entire  expense 
incurred  by  the  move." 

How?  The  recruiter  gets  the 
word  — straight  from  the  horse’s 
lips  — that  a PCS  is  due.  Having 
been  located  away  from  the  suppor- 
tive nest  of  a military  installation 
for  long  periods  of  time,  he’s  grown 
accustomed  to  looking  after  him- 
self, to  acting  on  his  own.  He’s  quick 
to  get  the  U-Haul  rolling — too  quick 
sometimes,  notes  the  official. 

“Some  recruiters  are  renting 
equipment  on  theirown,  without 
ITO  (installation  transportation 
office)  approval  and  sometimes 


without  any  written  orders,”  Sem- 
inara explains,  “and  that’s  a no-no. 

“If  you  move  in  advance  of 
written  orders,"  he  cautions,  “you 
can  forget  about  asking  for  any  type 
of  reimbursement,  period.  It  won’t 
— can't  be  done. 

“Even  after  receipt  of  orders,  if 
you  insist  upon  making  your  own 
arrangements,  without  ITO  appro- 
val and  guidance,  you  are  cheating 
yourself,”  advises  the  expert.  Your 
move  won’t  be  classified  as  a ‘DITY’ 
move,  which  means  that  you  won’t 
be  eligible  for  any  incentive  con- 
sideration.” 

Why  not?  “Because,”  explains 
Seminara,  “for  a DITY  move  to  be 
authorized,  the  mover  has  to  get 
prior  approval  of  the  ITO,  who  will 
see  to  it  that  certain  actions  are  tak- 
en— forms  filled  out,  equipment  le- 
gally contracted  for,  weight  docu- 
mented, etc.  — many  of  which  can- 
not be  accomplished  later. 

"The  most  you  can  claim,  if  you 
move  yourself  without  prior  appro- 
val of  the  ITO — (and  this  is  with 
written  orders)  — is  reimburse- 
ment of  actual  expenses  up  to  the 
government’s  cost  for  moving,”  he 
continues. 

“This  isn’t  always  easy,  either,” 
he  adds.  “The  paperwork  you  have 
to  submit  fora  reimbursement 
claim  is  mind-boggling.  It  requires 
proof  that’s  sometimes  pretty  hard 
to  come  by,  after  the  fact.” 

If,  by  this  time,  you’re  ready  to 
say  “Take  your  DITY  and  shelve  it,” 

. . . don’t ! Do-it-yourself  moving  is 
not  complicated  except  when  the 
mover  gets  over-anxious  and  tries 
to  circumvent  the  system.  So,  if 
there’s  a move  in  your  near  future 
and  you’re  considering  the  DITY 
route,  you  can  keep  it  as  simple  as  1- 
2-3: 

1.  Read  DA  Pamphlet  55-21 
(THE  DO-IT-YOURSELF  OF  MOV- 
ING PERSONAL  PROPERTY), 


which  tells  you  everything  you  need 
to  know  about  the  DITY  program, 
including  the  services  and  equip- 
ment that  can  be  made  available  to 
you  at  moving  time,  weight  allow- 
ances and  ticketing,  loss  and  dam- 
age claim  provisions,  incentive  elig- 
ibility, sample  forms,  and  a detailed 
checklist.  (The  pamphlet  may  be 
obtained  through  your  AG  publica- 
tions channels.) 

2.  Make  sure  you  have  written 
orders;  then  . . . 

3.  Contact  your  origin  ITO, 
who  will  advise  you  as  to  the  parti- 
culars for  submitting  a DD  Form 
1299  (APPLICATION  FOR  SHIP- 
MENT AND/OR  STORAGE  OF 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY)  and  veri- 
fy that  you  have  appropriate  copies 
of  your  orders. 

To  sumupthewholeideaina 
single  sentence:  Don’t  make  a move 
without  the  PRIOR  approval  of  the 
installation  transportation  officer!  y 
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Chicken 

Outfit 

by  Harry  Noyes 
300th  MP  Command 

A foul  fowl  has  once  again 
fowled  up  the  300th  MP  Command’s 
efforts  to  win  the  Plymouth,  Mich., 
Chicken  Flying  Contest.  It  makes 
one  wonder  how  well  Colonel  San- 
ders is  fixed  up  with  the  raw  mater- 
ial for  fried  chicken. 

To  understand  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  you  must  remember 
that  after  last  year’s  failure,  this 
year’s  chicken  was  given  extensive 
training  in  cross  country  air  navi- 
gation. There  was  even  an  Official 
Chicken  Chaser  standing  by  with  a 
big  net  in  case  the  chicken  ran  afoul 
of  the  official  rules,  regulations  or 
route. 

The  chick,  named  “Charlie’s 
Angel,”  was,  unfortunately  a flop  as 
a flyer.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright 
couldn’t  have  gotten  her  off  the 
ground,  even  with  the  sophisticated 
launching  facility  that  was  built. 

But  none  of  this  bothered  the 
command.  Participation  in  the  con- 
test and  its  parade  gave  the  com- 
mand wide  exposure  in  the  Detroit 
area. 

This  year,  the  exposure  was 
even  wider.  The  Army  Reserve’s  ad- 
vertising agency  and  the  office  of 
the  Chief,  Army  Reserve,  sent  a film 
crew  out  to  produce  a newsclip  on 
the  event  for  release  to  all  TV  sta- 
tions. 

It  may  have  sounded  like  a 
chickenfeed  operation,  but  it  didn’t 
lay  an  egg. 


The  photo  above  shows  the  chicken  launch  Ah,  the  thrill  of  victory  and  the  agony  of  de- 
pad. Below  the  chicken  pilot  is  interviewed.  feat. 
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Private  Laurine  Stephens: 


1 Positive , 

She’s  the 

Story  and  Photo  by 
Maxine  Dougan 
Santa  Ana  DRC 

"She  is  the  ideal  recruiter  aide.  I 
hope  that  she  comes  back  here  some 
day  wearing  the  recruiter  badge,” 
says  Sergeant  First  Class  Jose  Nar- 
ro.  Narro  commands  Chula  Vista 
Recruiting  Station  and  his  is  talking 
about  Private  Laurine  Stephens. 

Private  Stephens  graduated 
from  Montgomery  High  School  in 
Chula  Vista,  was  recruited  there 
and  returned  as  a recruiter  aide 
after  AIT  at  Ft.  Harrison,  Ind.  As  a 
recruiter  aide  she  was  immediately 
successful.  In  the  first  30  days  she 
did  so  well  that  she  was  held  over. 

Stephens’  record:  491  leads 
contacted,  200  appointments,  30  ap- 
pointments qualified,  7 enlist- 
ments. 

How  did  she  do  it?  The  DRC 
commander  was  curious,  so  he  sent 
this  reporter  to  follow  Private  Ste- 
phens. “Tag  along  for  a day  and  see 
what  she  accomplishes,”  said  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Jimmie  E.  Barnes. 

The  day  began  for  Stephens 
with  telephone  calls.  She  called 
graduates  to  set  up  appointments 
from  the  previous  day’s  contacts. 
Mid-morning,  Private  Stephens  re- 
ceived a Certificate  of  Achievement 
from  the  DRC  commander. 

We  noted  that  her  days  were 
carefully  scheduled.  The  station 
commander  arranged  her  schedule 
so  that  each  day  she  accompanied  a 
recruiter  to  visit  a school.  Plenty  of 
time  was  allowed  for  her  to  visit  her 
favorite  recruiting  ground,  her  alma 
mater,  Montgomery  High.  Some 
flexibility  was  allowed  but  Ste- 
phens knew  clearly  what  was  ex- 
pected of  her  on  a daily  basis. 


works  hard,  sharp: 

ideal  recruiter  aide.  ’ 


On  this  particular  day,  driving 
her  own  car,  she  followed  Staff  Ser- 
geant Terry  Renwick  to  Chula  Vista 
High  School.  Renwick  had  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  counseling  center 
and  he  wanted  the  recruiter  aide  to 
accompany  him.  No  sooner  were  we 
in  the  center  than  she  was  surroun- 
ded by  young  students  who  wanted 
to  know  about  women  in  the  Army. 
Stephens,  who  has  a smile  that  is  a 
winner,  was  in  her  glory.  She  told 
them  about  her  uniform,  about  ba- 
sic training,  about  careers  open  to 
women  in  the  Army  and  got  in  some 
words  on  the  educational  opportun- 
ities available. 

Then,  leaving  Sergeant  Ren- 
wick to  handle  the  career  center, 
Private  Stephens  went  on,  as  she 
said  she  did  every  day,  to  talk  to 
students  during  their  lunch  break. 
We  headed  for  the  inner  patio  where 
they  gathered  to  eat  lunch  in  the 
California  sunshine.  Noticing  a 
group  in  the  center  of  the  yard,  she 
took  a deep  breath,  murmured 
“Here  I go,”  and,  cold  turkey,  step- 
ped up  to  talk  Army.  Flashing  the 
Stephens  smile,  she  asked  a young 
man,  “Have  you  ever  thought  of 
joining  the  Army?’’  The  young 
man’s  reply  seemed  to  be  a surprise 
to  everyone  but  the  young  recruiter 
aide.  “Yes,  I have,”  he  replied.  This 
conversation  resulted  in  one  ad- 
ress,  a phone  number,  and  the 
young  man  expressing  definite  in- 
terest in  talking  to  a recruiter! 

After  rapping  awhile  longer 
with  that  group,  and  passing  out 
Sergeant  Renwick’s  personal  cards 
to  everyone  she  talked  with,  we 
headed  up  the  walkway  to  leave  the 
school.  A young  woman  stopped 
Stephens  and  asked,  “Do  you  have 


to  wear  that  uniform  every  day?” 
The  result  of  that  conversation  was 
identical  to  the  first:  an  address, 
phone  number,  and  definite  interest 
in  talking  to  a recruiter. 

Private  Stephens  then  left 
Chula  Vista  High.  She  was  anxious 
to  get  to  her  own  school,  Montgom- 
ery High,  for  the  lunch  break.  This 
was  her  favorite  part  of  the  day.  “I 
love  my  school,”  she  says,  “and  I 
know  teachers  there,  and  students, 
and  it’s  fun  to  go  back  in  uniform 
and  talk  Army.” 

Montgomery  High  School  is  an 
interesting  school.  It  is  located  four 
miles  from  the  Mexican  border.  Sit- 
uated on  a hill,  not  far  from  the  Pa- 
cific, it  is  whipped  by  ocean 
breezes.  “No  inner  city  problems 
here,”  the  vice-principal  tells  us. 
The  school  has  1,735  students:  430 
are  seniors.  The  ethnic  mixture  is  12 
percent  black,  38  percent  Mexican- 
American,  22  percent  Philipino,  and 
28  percent  white.  Many  are  Navy 
children.  This  doesn’t  bother  Ste- 
phens one  bit.  “My  father  is  a Navy 
master  chief,”  she  says.  "I  joined  the 
Army  because  Army  has  more  to 
offer  me.  My  dad  didn't  want  to  sign 
my  papers  at  first  but  he  did.  I just 
tell  these  Navy  kids  that  Army  has 
a better  deal  for  them." 

Just  as  we  entered  the  corridors 
of  Montgomery  High,  bells  clanged 
and  doors  flew  open — lunch  was  on! 
It  was  evident  that  Stephens  knew 
many  people  there.  The  principal 
strolled  toward  us  and  she  quickly 
obtained  from  him  formal  permis- 
sion to  talk  to  students  about  the 
Army.  She  met  a young  man.  They 
had  a mutual  friend  at  Ft.  Ord.  Re- 
sult: a name,  address,  phone  num- 
ber and  expressed  interest  in  talk- 
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Private  Steph- 
ens talks  to  a 
DEP  while  visit- 
ing Chula  Vista 
High  School. 
She  is  assigned 
as  a recruiter 
aide  in  the 
Santa  Ana 
DRC. 


ing  to  a recruiter. 

Then,  strolling  on  the  inner 
patio,  she  talked  to  the  vice  princi- 
pal, the  dean  of  activities,  and  head 
of  the  ROTC,  a Navy  lieutenant 
commander. 

“How  about  letting  me  show 
some  neat  movies  to  the  ROTC?” 
she  asked.  He  thought  it  a great  idea 
so  she  arranged  to  show  “Basic 
Training  for  Women”  and  “Skills 
That  Last  a Lifetime”  to  all  of  his 
classes  that  week.  He  was  delighted 
to  have  his  classes  see  the  films.  He 
also  agreed  that  the  Army  represen- 
tative, Sergeant  Norbert  Mundo, 
should  come  with  her  to  show  the 
films. 

Then,  noticing  a girl  friend 
from  her  high  school  days,  she  step- 
ped up  to  a group  of  girls  to  talk 
Army.  What  fascinated  them  was 
her  answers  to  questions  about  ba- 
sic training:  doing  push-ups,  for  in- 
stance. She  got  in  some  of  her  own 
strong  words  on  the  advantages  of 
the  DEP  program,  a program  she 
was  in  while  a senior. 

Bells  rang.  Lunch  was  over, 
time  to  go.  Private  Stephens  left 


with  another  good  lead  in  her  ad- 
dress book.  (“I  know  he’ll  join 
Army,”  she  told  me  confidently). 
But  she  was  a little  disappointed. 
The  girls  who  had  asked  her  all  the 
questions  about  basic  were  juniors 
and  she  wished  they  were  seniors. 
She  balanced  that  by  looking  for- 
ward to  showing  the  movies  to  the 
ROTC  classes. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  recruit- 
ing station,  Stephens  commented,  “I 
feel  so  much  older  than  these  high 
school  kids.  In  five  months  I’ve 
learned  a lot  in  the  Army  and  I feel 
that  I know  where  I’m  going.  These 
young  people  have  to  make  up  their 
own  minds  what  they  want  to  do,” 
she  says.  “A  lot  of  them  just  don’t 
know.  Where  I can  help  is  to  explain 
to  their  parents  what  the  Army  is 
like  nowadays  because  a lot  of  them 
have  misconceptions.  They  just 
don’t  know  the  modern  Army  at 
all.” 

Back  at  the  station  Private 
Stephens  briefed  the  Montgomery 
High  recruiter,  Sergeant  Mundo, 
about  her  visit  there.  He  was  pleas- 
ed about  arrangements  to  show 


movies.  After  a quick  lunch,  she’d 
wait  until  school  was  out  before 
calling  those  she  had  talked  to  that 
day  and  she  had  a couple  of  others 
from  previous  days  to  contact. 

Private  Stephens  says  she  is 
now  looking  forward  to  her  next 
assignment.  “As  much  as  I enjoy 
being  home  and  seeing  my  parents, 
my  brothers  and  my  friends,  I’m 
ready  to  go  on  to  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,” 
she  says.  “I  am  in  personnel  man- 
agement and,  after  all,  I went  in  the 
DEP  program  to  do  just  that,  so  I 
look  forward  to  it.”  As  to  recruiter 
duty  in  the  future  she  says  she’ll 
think  about  it. 

Before  leaving  we  asked  the 
recruiters  for  comments  on  Private 
Stephens.  Each  answered  differ- 
ently, yet  all  seemed  correct:  “She 
has  a beautiful  smile,”  “She’s  posi- 
tive,” “She  has  personality,”  “She 
works  hard  and  likes  people,”  and 
“She’s  smart,  sharp  and  looks  very 
good  in  her  uniform."  Station  Com- 
mander Narro  was  the  one  who  put 
it  all  together,  “She’s  the  ideal 
recruiter  aide,”  he  said. 
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“BOWLING  FOR  DOLLARS?”  Well  not  exactly, 
it  was  more  like  bowling  for  the  North  Carolina 
Men’s  State  Bowling  Association  Tournament 
Championship  and  the  Army  was  well  represented. 

Led  by  Staff  Sergeant  Lou  Reed  of  the  Raleigh 
Recruiting  Station,  the  five-man  bowling  team  rack- 
ed up  top  scores  to  win  the  24th  annual  event  and 
came  within  one  pin  of  tying  the  state  record. 

In  addition  to  Reed,  three  of  the  other  four  mem- 
bers are  assigned  to  the  Raleigh  AFEES.  They  are, 
Lieutenant  Jim  Denton,  Staff  Sergeant  Wes  Barbee, 
and  Specialist  5 Lee  McLean.  The  team  rolled  a han- 
dicap series  total  of  3188.  The  tournament  record  is 
3189. 

Although  not  bowling  for  dollars,  it  was  bowl- 
ing for  good  publicity.  The  team  members  plan  to  try 
again  next  year  with  the  goal  of  breaking  the  record. 
(Mary  Jane  Griffin,  Raleigh  DRC) 

TALK  ABOUT  GUNG  HO!  Some  Army  Reser- 
vists just  can’t  get  enough  of  that  military  stuff. 
Specialist  4 Mahlon  L.  Tucker  of  300th  Military  Po- 
lice Command,  USAR,  Livonia,  Mich.,  proudly 
painted  his  own  station  wagon  in  an  authentic  Army 
camouflage  pattern. 


Specialist  4 Mahlon  Tucker  of  the  300th  MP  Command  proudly 
displays  his  station  wagon  to  his  company  commander,  Captain 
John  Pringle.  Tucker  says  It  gives  him  an  excuse  to  talk  to  people 
about  the  reserve. 

Tucker  explains,  “I  just  sort  of  liked  the  looks, 
and  my  car  needed  paint.  Besides,  I'm  happy  with  the 
Reserve,  and  I thought  it  might  help  recruiting.  It 
gives  me  a chance  to  talk  to  people  about  the  Re- 
serve.” (300th  MP  Command) 

A FEW  YEARS  ago,  when  Private  First  Class 
Joseph  Ward  was  an  Explorer  Scout,  he  received 
some  first  aid  instruction  in  addition  to  his  law  en- 
forcement classes. 


“I  never  thought  I’d  ever  have  to  use  Cardiopul- 
monary Resuscitation  (CPR),  but  I paid  attention  to 
the  instructor  so  that  just  in  case  the  time  ever  came 
I’d  have  the  knowledge  to  handle  the  situation,” 
Ward  explained. 

The  time  did  come  for  PFC  Ward  last  fall.  Serv- 
ing with  the  military  police  at  Ft.  Hood,  he  was  on  the 
graveyard  shift  investigating  the  scene  where  a sign- 
post had  been  struck. 

Ward’s  MP  partner  was  interviewing  the  lone 
witness,  Private  First  Class  Walter  Hart,  when  Hart 
collapsed.  PFC  Hart  was  the  finance  center  guard 
when  the  accident  took  place. 

It  was  at  that  point  Ward  made  his  move.  He  im- 
mediately began  to  treat  Hart  for  shock  and  convul- 
sions when  suddenly  Hart  stopped  moving. 

“There  was  no  heartbeat  or  vital  signs  at  all,” 
Ward  continued,  “so  I performed  CPR  until  he  was 
breathing  again.” 

During  the  short  ambulance  ride  Hart  again 
stopped  breathing  and  Ward  brought  him  around  for 
a second  time.  Hart  was  breathing  fine  when  he  ar- 
rived at  the  hospital. 

Ward  is  back  in  Troy  where  he  is  now  serving  as 
a recruiter  aide.  He  has  been  talking  to  his  friends 
and  acquaintances,  particularly  high  school  grads 
and  seniors  about  the  opportunities  available  in  the 
Army. 

Awaiting  Ward  upon  his  return  to  his  military 
home  of  Ft.  Hood,  is  a medal  for  his  participation  in 
saving  Hart’s  life. 

"I  owe  a lot  to  the  scout  program,  the  Troy  Police 
Dept.,  and  the  Army  for  preparing  me  to  handle  such 
emergencies,”  Ward  concluded.  (Albany  DRC) 

SIXTY  EDUCATORS  from  southeastern  Louisi- 
ana, eastern  Texas  and  central  Oklahoma  recently 
converged  on  Ft.  Carson  to  see  first-hand  the  train- 
ing Uncle  Sam  provides  enlistees  in  today’s  Army. 

Arranged  by  the  New  Orleans  DRC,  the  educa- 
tors tour  included  visiting  the  4th  Infantry  Division, 
North  American  Defense  Command  and  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

During  their  visit  to  the  4th  Division,  the  educa- 
tors were  briefed  on  the  mission  of  the  Division,  then 
visited  the  maintenance  facility,  the  Army  Air  Field, 
troop  barracks  and  dining  facilities.  While  there,  the 
educators  also  met  several  soldiers  who  we  re  from 
their  particular  area. 

"Tours  enhance  our  recruiting  efforts  in  the  high 
schools,”  said  DRC  Commander,  Lt.  Colonel  Roy 
Lombardo.  (Binford  Johnson,  New  Orleans  DRC) 
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“HEY,  SARGE,  we  want  to  join  the  Army!”  yell- 
ed the  three  coeds  as  they  cruised  alongside  Staff 
Sergeant  Lindsay  Carr’s  van  on  one  of  the  main 
streets  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  Theirarms  waving  out 
the  window,  the  Daytona  Beach  college  students 
whipped  over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  waited  for 
him  to  pull  up  behind  them.  The  6-foot-2  recruiter 
grabbed  for  his  cap,  notepad  and  calling  cards,  and 
was  soon  absorbed  in  his  job. 

Isolated  incident?  No  way!  SSG  Carr,  of  the 
Daytona  Beach  Recruiting  Station  is  hailed  like  that 
frequently. 

His  van  is  actually  a converted  and  camouflaged 
1971,  6-cylinder  postal  van  with  the  steering  wheel 
on  the  right  side.  “I  call  the  van  my  ‘tank’ — my  per- 
sonal recruiting  vehicle,  and  I pay  all  expenses  out  of 
my  own  pocket,”  he  emphasized. 

“I  needed  a second  car  for  personal  use  in  May 
1977  when  I was  a recruiter  at  the  Jacksonville 
Downtown  Recruiting  Station.  After  seeing  a ‘for 
sale’  sign  on  a postal  van  I decided  to  inquire  about 
it,”  he  reflected. 

A trip  to  the  Jacksonville  Main  Post  Office  yield- 
ed results.  From  a group  of  vans  parked  out  back, 
SSG  Carr  chose  one,  paid  about  $825  and  drove 
away. 

During  a brainstorm  soon  after  the  purchase  of 
the  van,  Carr  and  his  brother-in-law  Mark  Casto  Jr. 
took  shelter  inside  the  van.  “Let’s  camouflage  paint 
this  ‘tank’  and  use  it  to  recruit  people  for  the  Army,” 
they  agreed. 

Mark,  a New  Smyrna  Beach  High  School  indus- 
trial arts  teacher,  was  soon  applying  his  skill  to  the 
task.  A beautiful  military-style  camouflage  paint  job 
soon  adorned  the  outside  and  an  interior  decoration 
touch  was  applied  by  Carr  and  wife  Tina. 

With  a “Join  the  Army”  sign  here,  and  a “$2,500 
Bonus”  sign  there,  the  “tank”  was  soon  transformed 
into  a rolling  recruiting  station.  Just  down  the  road 
from  Daytona  is  New  Smyrna  Beach  (Carr’s  home- 
town), where  he  recruits  on  Tuesday  sand  uses  the 
“tank”  exclusively,  leaving  the  staff  car  at  the  Day- 
tona Beach  Recruiting  Station. 

“There’s  no  doubt  in  the  kids’  minds  at  Seabreeze 
High  School  in  Daytona  and  New  Smyrna  Beach  Sr. 
High  School  and  the  Army  recruiter  is  in  town,”  said 
Carr. 

The  Sarge  and  his  “tank”  are  rolling  on  the  right 
track.  "When  I talk  to  a prospect  on  the  phone,  I tell 
him  or  her  about  the  “tank”  and  that  immediately 
identifies  me,”  said  Carr. 


Recruiters  from  other  services  have  seen  big 
possibilities  in  Carr’s  “tank”.  Some  Navy  recruiters 
have  even  offered  to  buy  the  vehicle  but  Carr  sug- 
gested they  tie  their  anchor  to  something  else.  “I 
don’t  plan  to  sell  the  ‘tank’  but  will  keep  using  it  in 
recruiting,”  he  said. 

In  his  big  “tank,”  the  big  guy  with  a big  smile 
offering  a big  Army  job  is  a familiar  sight  around  his 
area.  In  the  big  task — that  of  recruiting  quality 
people  for  the  Army — the  man-machine  combina- 
tion is  a big,  big  plus.  (Wayne  Thrash,  Jacksonville 
DRC) 


Sergeant  Carr  Is  shown  below  with  students  from  Seabreeze  High 
School.  When  students  see  the  tank  they  have  no  doubt  about 
who’s  In  town. 


Staff  Sergeant  Lindsay  Carr’s  “tank”,  complete  with  Carr  aboard, 
cruises  the  beach  looking  for  possible  contacts.  The  tank  Is  a fam- 
iliar sight  to  local  residents. 
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HAVING  A SATELLITE  hover  around  your  re- 
cruiting station  might  be  unnerving  to  some  but  not 
to  Sergeant  First  Class  Dan  Canady  of  the  Leesburg 
Recruiting  Station.  Canady  built  his  recruiting  pro- 
gram on  solid  rock!  Rock  music,  that  is! 


Three  recruiter  aides,  collectively  known  as  “Satellite,  ” made  a lot 
of  good  contacts  for  SFC  Don  Canady. 


The  innovative  recruiter  enlisted  three  young 
rock  musicians  a few  months  ago  and  when  they 
finished  their  AIT  he  asked  that  they  be  assigned  to 
his  recruiting  station  as  recruiter  aides. 

Soon  he  had  their  band,  Satellite,  playing  at 
local  high  schools  and  malls.  They  also  performed 
during  the  grand  opening  of  the  Inverness  Recruit- 
ing Station  in  Inverness,  Fla.  They  performed  in 
uniform,  and  during  breaks  would  talk  about  the 
Army  to  interested  people. 

When  they  were  not  picking  guitars  they  were 
picking  up  the  phone  to  respond  to  the  many  React 
cards  they  received. 

Rock  on,  Soldiers!  (Wayne  Thrash,  Jackson- 
ville DRC) 

“THE  BISCUITS  IN  THE  ARMY  they  say  are 
mighty  fine,  but  one  fell  off  the  table  and  killed  a pal 
of  mine,”  were  words  to  a popular  song  of  the  food  in 
A rmymesshalls.Alotofthose  rumors  were  dis- 
pelled however,  when  members  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Culinary  Arts  Team,  Staff  Sergeant  Terry  Baker 
and  Sergeant  First  Class  Steven  Posser,  Jr.  from  Fort 
Lee  captured  four  second-place  and  two  third-place 
awards  during  the  Pan-American  Culinary  Olym- 
pics competition  held  in  New  Orleans.  The  Army 
representatives  competed  against  teams  from  Mex- 
ico, Brazil,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  (New  Orleans  DRC) 

“MASTER  SERGEANT  JAMES  MOORE  has 

given  freely  and  without  recognition,  his  time,  en- 
ergy and  his  talents  to  the  students  of  Mohawk  Jun- 


ior and  Senior  High  School.  He  has  been  a pillar  of 
strength,  a source  of  inspiration  and  a dependable 
friend.  For  these  reasons,  and  numerous  others,  we 
take  exceeding  pride  in  dedicating  this,  our  final 
TRAILBLAZER  (yearbook)  to  Sergeant  Moore,”  said 
Mr.  Titus  Saunders,  Principal,  Mohawk  Jr/Sr  High 
School  (soon  to  merge  with  another  school),  Col- 
umbus, Ohio,  during  the  South  Columbus  Annual 
Recognition  Dinner. 


Master  Sergeant  James  Moore  shows  the  yearbook  the  students  at 
Mohawk  High  School  dedicated  to  him. 


The  affair  is  held  to  recognize  community  mem- 
bers, who  through  their  own  initiative, have  contri- 
buted to  the  community  betterment. 

During  the  past  year  Sergeant  Moore,  an  Army 
Reserve  recruiter  with  the  Columbus  DRC,  has 
made  himself  available  to  the  school  for  any  worth- 
while purpose.  He  coached  five  different  Little 
League  football  teams  and  still  found  time  and  en- 
ergy to  form  a drill  team  for  the  school.  (SFC  Dave 
Taylor,  Columbus  DRC) 
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“FLYING  with  the  Golden  Knights  is  risking 
your  life  for  the  recruiting  service,”  said  Linda  Judd, 
“but  I’ll  go  up  again  anytime  they  ask  me,”  she 
smiled. 

Linda,  Santa  Ana  A&SP  secretary,  flew  with  the 
Golden  Knights  when  they  jumped  at  Ontario  Motor 
Speedway  for  the  Winston  World  Finals.  It  was 
A&SP’s  way  of  returing  some  of  the  support  the 
DRC  has  had  from  the  Knights  through  the  years. 
Send  along  a pretty  girl  with  a camera  was  the  idea. 
Linda  is  a very  special  secretary  in  A&SP  and 
photography  is  her  avocation. 

With  camera  in  hand  and  jello  in  her  knees, 
Linda  took  off  with  the  Knights  from  the  National 
Guard  air  ramp  at  Ontario  Airport. 

“First  I watched  them  tie  the  smoke  grenades  to 
their  heels,”  said  Linda.  "Then  inside  the  plane  they 
suited  up  and  I was  strapped  in.  Configuration  inside 
the  C-130  allowed  them  to  put  me  in  the  webbed  seat 
about  a foot  from  the  tailgate.  I never  saw  the  race 
track  because  I didn’t  want  to  lean  my  head  out  that 
door!” 

“I  just  kept  my  eyes  on  those  Golden  Knights. 
They  were  calm,  relaxed,  no  fuss,  and  they  jumped  at 
a hand  signal  from  Sergeant  First  Class  William  Har- 
rell. Whew!  They  jumped  out  backwards!  What  with 
the  wind,  the  cold  air  penetrating  my  bones,  and  the 
plane  circling  the  racetrack  as  they  jumped,  I was  an 
absolute  nervous  wreck!” 

Linda,  pro  that  she  is,  kept  her  eyes  on  the 
Knights  and  her  hands  steady  on  the  camera.  A&SP 
sent  copies  of  the  photos  to  the  team  and  used 
selected  shots  for  local  publicity. 

As  for  the  Golden  Knights,  "All  in  a day’s  work,” 
they  told  Linda.  “They  are  very  reassuring  people," 
said  Linda.  (Maxine  Dougan,  Santa  Ana  DRC) 


Signing  autographs  is  a big  part  of  being  a member  of  the  Golden 
Knights. 


One  of  the  members  of  the  Golden  Knights,  shown  here  after  jump- 
ing out  of  a perfectly  good  airplane,  prepares  to  go  through  his 
stunts. 

Linda  Judd,  A&SP  secretary,  prepares  with  a Golden  Knight  for  the 
jump. 
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The  most 
important 
thing 
is  a 

satisfied 

customer' 

by  Jim  Simpson 
Seattle  DRC 

“Selling  the  Army  is  a lot  like  selling  meat”  says 
Seattle  DRC  Reserve  recruiter  Sergeant  First  Class 
Neil  Sherbakoff,  of  the  Harvey  Hall  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion in  Seattle.  The  casual  observer  might  well  ques- 
tion Sherbakoff’s  wisdom  in  comparing  the  sales 
techniques  involved  in  selling  a wholesale  product  to 
commercial  buyers  to  selling  an  Army  enlistment  to  a 
young  man  or  woman.  Few  products  could  be  more 
dissimilar.  After  talking  to  Sherbakoff,  however,  one 
quickly  learns  that  he  definitely  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Sherbakoff  began  recruiting  for  the  Army 
Reserve  in  October  1977,  after  13  years  selling  meat  in 
Seattle.  In  January  1978,  Sherbakoff  came  under 
Seattle  DRC  as  a part  of  the  pilot  USAR  recruiting 
program. 

“The  most  important  thing  in  selling  either  the 
Army  or  meat  is  a satisfied  customer,”  says  Sherba- 
koff. "In  the  meat  business  these  satisfied  customers 
will  return  to  your  business  time  and  time  again,  re- 
gardless of  price,  if  they  feel  that  you  are  genuinely 
looking  out  for  their  interests  and  treat  them  right.” 
“It’s  the  same  in  the  Army,”  says  Sherbakoff,  “the  only 
difference  is  that  these  satisfied  customers  become 
soldiers  who  will  eventually  provide  you  with  refer- 
rals. 

“Treating  people  right"  for  Sherbakoff  means 
complete  and  total  follow-through  on  each  and  every 
enlistment.  Sherbakoff  makes  it  a practice  to  escort 
every  new  enlistee  to  his  or  her  new  unit.  He  also 


makes  sure  that  they  are  not  having  any  pay  prob- 
lems, even  months  after  he  has  enlisted  the  individual. 

Sherbakoff  feels  strongly  that  the  real  key  to 
strength  maintenance  among  reserve  units  is  the  suc- 
cessful enlistment  of  top  quality  personnel.  He  looks 
at  recruiting  as  the  first  step  towards  reenlistment. 
Not  only  must  you  seek  out  the  best  possible  pros- 
pects (ones  who  will  really  be  of  benefit  to  the  unit, 
and  who  are  most  likely  to  reenlist),  but,  you  must 
make  sure  that  they  are  given  first  rate  “service”  after 
the  “sale.”  Sherbakoff  tries  to  take  a personal  interest 
in  every  person  he  enlists,  not  only  before  they  sign, 
but  throughout  their  career  in  the  Reserve. 

Another  way  in  which  selling  the  Army  and  sell- 
ing meat  are  comparable  is  the  highly  competitive 
nature  of  each  market.  “To  make  it  in  recruiting,” 
stresses  Sherbakoff,  “you  must  be  willing  to  totally 
dedicate  yourself  to  the  accomplishment  of  mission." 

“What  it  boils  down  to  is  hard  work,”  emphasizes 
Sherbakoff,  “you  must  be  willing  to  spend  extremely 
long  hours  and  work  weekends  to  be  really  success- 
ful.” Sherbakoff  finds  that  much  of  the  time-con- 
suming work  is  the  “follow-through"  which  is  essen- 
tial in  making  sure  that  you  have  enlisted  a satisfied 
customer.  He  does  not  believe  at  all  in  the  “Kiss  ’em 
and  Ship  ’em”  attitude  of  many  recruiters  who  feel 
that  their  job  is  done  once  the  enlistee  has  been  sworn 
in. 

Does  all  of  the  follow-through  and  hard  work  that 
SFC  Sherbakoff  learned  during  his  years  selling  meat 
pay  off  in  recruiting  for  the  USAR?  The  figures  speak 
for  themselves.  In  his  first  nine  months  with  the  Seat- 
tle DRC,  Sherbakoff  enlisted  82  persons,  an  average  of 
more  than  nine  per  month! 
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Production  Progress 
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DRC 

YTD  % 

Wks 

100% 

1. 

San  Juan 

122.7 

23-23 

2. 

Atlanta 

112.7 

23-23 

3. 

Miami 

110.7 

23-23 

4. 

Jackson 

110.5 

23-23 

5. 

Raleigh 

108.9 

23-23 

6. 

Montgomery 

107.4 

23-23 

7. 

Columbia 

106.7 

23-23 

8. 

Jacksonville 

106.3 

23-23 

9. 

Charlotte 

104.8 

23-23 

10. 

Richmond 

104.7 

23-23 

11. 

Balto^Wash 

104.5 

23-23 

12. 

Honolulu 

101.7 

21-23 

13. 

Nashville 

100.8 

21-23 

14. 

Cincinnati 

99.5 

20-23 

15. 

Louisville 

96.3 

19-23 

16. 

Salt  Lake  City 

96.1 

17-23 

17. 

Chicago 

95.2 

16-23 

New  Orleans 

95.2 

15-23 

St.  Louis 

95.2 

20-23 

DRC  statistics  through  26 
RRC  statistics  through  26 
DoD  accessions  statistics 


DRC 

YTD  % 

20. 

Little  Rock 

90.8 

21. 

Houston 

90.5 

22. 

Indianapolis 

86.6 

23. 

San  Antonio 

84.4 

24. 

Newburgh 

82.4 

25. 

Sacramento 

81.6 

26. 

Cleveland 

81.2 

27. 

Denver 

81.0 

28. 

Beckley 

78.7 

Oklahoma  City 

78.7 

30. 

Portland 

78.0 

31. 

Albany 

77.6 

32. 

San  Francisco 

77.2 

33. 

Columbus 

77.1 

34. 

Seattle 

75.9 

35. 

Syracuse 

75.2 

36. 

Concord 

75.1 

37. 

Santa  Ana 

74.3 

38. 

Boston 

73.9 

Feb  79 
Feb  7 9 

through  December  78 


Wits 

100% 

DRC 

17-23 

39.  Peoria 

10-23 

40.  Philadelphia 

7-23 

41 . Albuquerque 

12-23 

42.  Pittsburgh 

2-23 

43.  Los  Angeles 

4-23 

44.  Long  Island 

8-2  3 

45.  Lansing 

6-23 

46.  Dallas 

10-23 

47.  Harrisburg 

7-23 

48.  Phoenix 

5-23 

49.  Kansas  City 

6-23 

50 . Ft . Monmouth 

4-23 

51.  Des  Moines 

5-23 

52.  Niagara  Falls 

6-23 

53.  New  Haven 

7-23 

54 . Omaha 

5-23 

55.  Detroit 

7-23 

56.  Minneapolis 

7-23 

57.  Milwaukee 

Wks 

YTD  % 100% 


73.4 

8-23 

72.8 

3-23 

72.4 

5-23 

71.4 

3-23 

69.9 

1-23 

69.7 

1-23 

67.6 

4-23 

66.1 

6-23 

65.0 

3-23 

64.9 

1-23 

64.8 

4-23 

64.4 

1-23 

63.9 

7-23 

62.5 

2-23 

61.6 

1-23 

61.1 

3-23 

60.0 

1-23 

55.1 

2-23 

47.9 

1-23 
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Sowing  seed  for 
'greener"  pastures 


by  Michael  Galbreath 
Lansing  DRC 

What  can  a recruiting  area  do  to  offset  bad  publi- 
city? 

The  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  area  was  under  a siege 
of  nationwide  poor  media  reports  much  of  this  past 
summer  and  fall  because  of  a recruiting  “scandal” 
caused  by  five  now-relieved  recruiters  who  dealt  in 
bogus  high  school  diplomas. 

To  counteract  that,  the  western  Michigan  area  re- 
emphasized a program  of  hard  work  and  truthfulness 
with  the  appearance  of  a famous  former  Army  athlete 
to  help  in  its  media  relations. 

With  the  assistance  of  Ms.  Sharon  Pechar,  N.W. 
Ayer  representative  from  the  Omaha  DRC,  and  the 
Lansing  DRC  A&SP  section,  the  Grand  Rapids  area 
orchestrated  a visit  to  the  Furniture  City  by  Captain 
Charles  Greene,  a 1968  Olympic  gold  and  bronze  med- 
al winner  who  once  held  six  world  track  records. 

Termed  a “superlative  sprinter”  by  a Grand  Rap- 
ids sports  writer,  CPT  Greene  spent  three  days  mak- 


ing high  school  visits  with  Grand  Rapids  recruiters. 
He  spoke  before  a variety  of  student  groups  from 
small  gatherings  of  seniors  to  full  assemblies  of  stu- 
dents. 

Now  chief  of  military  personnel  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  CPT  Greene  talked  about  his  athletic 
experiences,  life  at  West  Point,  and  the  numerous  op- 
portunities available  to  young  people  in  the  Army.  He 
received  a great  response  wherever  he  visited. 

Greene’s  efforts  triggered  a lengthy  story  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  sports  section,  a 
ten-minute  radio  interview,  and  a television  inter- 
view. The  media  coverage  accented  positive  aspects  of 
the  Army. 

“Honesty  is  the  only  way  to  combat  the  malprac- 
tice criticism,”  explains  Captain  Gerald  Adams, 
Grand  Rapids  area  commander.  “We’ve  been  meeting 
criticism  head-on  and  being  honest  with  all  our  ques- 
tioners. We  have  a new  drive  on  to  educate  the  public 
in  this  area  about  the  Army.  CPT  Greene’s  visit  and 
positive  appearances  here  were  important  parts  of 
that  education  process.” 


Captain  Charles  Greene  (left)  listens  to  a 
question  from  a student  after  a high  school 
presentation.  Sergeant  First  Class  Dan  Mor- 
gan (right)  station  commander  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  north  station,  introduced  the  Olympic 
gold  medal  winner  and  helped  respond  to  the 
student  inquiries.  Greene  spent  three  days  in 
the  Grand  Rapids  area  as  the  driving  force  in 
a positive  publicity  campaign. 
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by  Joyce  Lynch 
HQ  SWRRC 

If  we  could  clone  ourselves  a set  of  station  com- 
manders, what  would  we  look  for  in  our  “parent”  in- 
dividual? 

Naturally,  he’d  have  to  have  been  a successful  re- 
cruiter. Nobody  wants  to  follow  a failure.  But  even  the 
most  dynamic,  high  scoring  recruiter  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily make  a good  station  commander. 

As  a recruiter,  his  biggest  concern  was  accom- 
plishing his  individual  mission  objective.  Achieve- 
ment-by-the-numbers  was  the  yardstick  that  measur- 
ed his  success.  He  did  his  thing,  and  if  it  was  legal  and 
it  worked,  it  was  okay.  But  what  worked  for  him 
might  be  the  pits  for  the  next  guy.  Asastationcom- 
mander  he  must  learn  to  use  his  recruiting  experience 
without  trying  to  impose  his  own  personality  and  his 
own  ways  on  his  recruiters.  He  must  accept  the  fact 
that  each  recruiter  is  an  individual,  with  a modus 
operandi  all  his  own. 

It  was  tough  enough  at  times,  as  a recruiter,  to 
keep  himself  motivated,  but  pride  in  accomplishment 
was  a big  incentive.  Now,  as  a station  commander,  he 
has  to  be  able  to  motivate  other  people,  and  to  derive  a 
sense  of  pride  from  their  accomplishments. 

When  he  was  a recruiter — just  one  of  the  guys — he 
could  have  certain  “buddies”  among  the  recruiters  for 


whom  he  could  do  favors  if  he  wished.  Now  he  must  be 
extra  careful  to  always  be  totally  impartial.  No  pets 
allowed! 

As  a recruiter,  he  complained  about  the  paper- 
work he  had  to  deal  with.  Upon  becoming  a station 
commander,  the  administrative  management  of  the 
entire  station  is  dropped  squarely  on  his  shoulders. 
His  writing  ability  is  challenged,  as  the  need  arises  for 
him  to  prepare  EER,  correspondence,  reports  and 
new  releases,  and  to  screen  the  paperwork  submitted 
by  the  recruiters. 

As  a recruiter,  he  had  no  one’s  personal  problems 
but  his  own  to  worry  about.  Now  that  he’s  taken  com- 
mand of  a multi-man  station,  any  problem  that  affects 
one  of  his  station’s  recruiters  affects  him.  He  has  not 
only  his  own  morale  to  keep  up,  but  the  morale  of  each 
recruiter.  He  learns,  fast,  that  one  troubled  trooper 
can  drag  the  whole  station  right  down  to  the  bottom 
rung. 

Career  development,  previously  a self-oriented 
concept,  now  becomes  a leadership  responsibility. 

Leadership.  That’s  the  ticket,  of  course,  in  any 
command  position.  But  leadership  in  recruiting  is  a 
different  ball  game,  with  many  of  the  rules  unwritten. 
Searching  for  words  to  define  that  difference,  Master 
Sergeant  Marvin  Christopherson,  PD  NCO  and  a for- 
mer station  commander,  said  “It’s  easier  to  manage  a 
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platoon  of  50  people  than  a station  of  five  recruiters.” 
He  added,  “You  can  give  orders  to  a platoon,  and  you 
expect  those  orders  to  be  carried  out.  But  you  can’t  or- 
der a recruiter  to  put  somebody  in  the  Army,  you  have 
to  motivate  him,  and  you  have  to  do  it  by  your  own 
actions,  your  appearance,  and  your  attitude.” 

Ah-ha!  Motivation  by  example.  Sergeant  First 
Class  J.  R.  Bracken,  commander  of  the  downtown 
Waco,  Tex.,  recruiting  station,  is  a forceful  advocate 
of  this  brand  of  leadership.  Says  Bracken,  “The  eas- 
iest way  to  motivate  a recruiter  is  to  really  care  about 
him,  not  only  about  his  production  and  his  job  train- 
ing but  about  his  personal  problems,  too.” 

Bracken  explains  that  real,  honest  caring  comes 
from  understanding.  And  understanding,  he’s  con- 
vinced, comes  best  from  having  "been  there."  “Exper- 
ience counts,”  he  declares.  “It’s  much  easier  to  com- 
mand a multi-man  station  if  you’ve  already  been  com- 
mander of  a one  or  two-man  station,  on  production. 
That  way  you  tend  to  see  both  sides,  the  recruiter’s 
and  the  commander’s,  what  pressures  they’re  under, 
and  how  they  can  help  each  other. 

“If  you’ve  been  a guidance  counselor,  that’s  good 
too,  because  it  gives  you  an  insight  into  what’s  going 
to  happen  to  an  applicant  once  he  gets  to  the  AFEES; 
that  way  you’re  not  as  likely  to  send  someone  who  is 
sure  to  be  disqualified. 

“Unless  you’ve  had  quite  a bit  of  good,  all-round 
experience  in  the  different  facets  of  recruiting,  and  are 
able  to  see  things  from  a variety  of  viewpoints,  it’s 


pretty  hard  to  inspire  the  trust  of  the  recruiters,” 
Bracken  believes.  ‘‘With  experience  and  common 
sense  and  consideration,  you  can  make  decisions  re- 
cruiters can  accept  with  confidence.” 

Butittakesmorethanjustexperiencetogetthe 
whole  station  pulling  together  as  a team,  he  adds.  “It 
takes  a lot  of  pride  and  hard  work,  and  an  attitude  that 
says  ‘We’re  all  in  this  together  and  we’re  gonna  prove 
it. 

‘‘You’ve  gotta  have  the  support  of  the  whole 
team,”  emphasizes  Bracken,  “and  that  includes  wives, 
too,  because  this  is  not  a part-time  job. 

“Recruiting  is  a 24-hours-a-day,  seven-days-a- 
week  business.  Unless  the  wife  understands  that,  and 
unless  she  really  likes  the  Army  and  believes  we’re 
doing  a real  service  to  the  people  we  enlist,  a recruit- 
er’s chances  at  being  successful  for  any  length  of  time 
are  slim-to-none. 

“It’s  important  for  her  to  understand  that  her  hus- 
band really  does  have  to  work  late  so  many  nights, 
and  on  Sundays,  sometimes,  and  maybe  even  on 
Christmas  Day,  if  somebody  needs  to  go  to  the  AFEES, 
and  that  he  really  does  have  to  attend  that  three-day 
conference  at  the  DRC.  Otherwise,  the  recruiter  may 
spend  every  day  building  up  his  business  only  to  have 
an  unhappy  wife  tear  it  down  every  night. 

“This  is  where  a station  commander’s  wife  can 
help,”  says  Bracken.  He  has  good  reason  for  his  belief 
that  a station  commander’s  wife  who  is  happy  with 
the  Army,  interested  in  recruiting,  and  sincerely  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  station  recruiters  and  their 
wives  and  families  ranks  high  among  the  station’s 
most  valuable  team  members.  His  own  wife,  Joan,  is 
his  enthusiastic  example. 

While  the  sarge  was  piling  up  his  recruiting  ex- 
perience, ]oan  was  gaining  some  valuable  OJT  of  her 
own.  She  couldn’t  be  more  excited  about  recruiting  if 
her  own  name  were  on  the  payroll.  Says  she,  “If  we 
wives  don’t  show  the  recruiters  we  have  faith  and 
confidence  in  them,  we  can’t  expect  them  to  be  suc- 
cessful.” Thoughtfully  she  adds,  “I  feel  a sense  of 
responsibility  to  help  them  succeed.  If  they  don’t,  I’ll 
feel  maybe  I’ve  failed  them,  somehow  . . .” 

The  way  Joan  helps  most,  she  believes,  is  in  mak- 
ing her  own  support  available  to  the  wives  of  the  re- 
cruiters in  her  husband’s  station,  particularly  those 
who  may  be  new  to  the  ways  of  recruiting.  “I  like  to 
encourage  them  to  see  their  husbands’  job  as  the  most 
important  job  a person  can  have,  that  of  giving  some- 
one else  a new  and  better  way  of  life  in  the  US  Army,” 
she  says,  and  means  it. 

But  Joan  knows  it  takes  more  than  words  to  show 
her  sincerity.  She  knows  the  team  spirit  she  strives  for 
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must  begin  with  herself  and  her  husband.  And  like  her 
husband,  she  believes  it  begins  with  caring,  and 
showing  that  care. 

The  couple  believes  strongly  in  welcoming  new 
people  warmly  and  promptly.  To  other  station  com- 
manders and  their  wives,  Joan  has  this  advice:  “When 
you  have  new  people  come  in,  invite  them  to  spend 
sometime  with  you,  if  that's  possible.  At  least  have 
them  over  right  away  for  dinner.  Help  them  find  a 
place  to  live.  And,  as  soon  as  you  can,  have  a get-to- 
gether so  they  can  meet  all  the  other  recruiters  and 
their  wives.  It  doesn’t  have  to  be  fancy,  just  friendly. 

“I  don’t  participate  a lot  in  civic  activities,  clubs 
and  such,”  she  says,  “because  I’d  rather  be  on  hand  24 
hours  a day  to  help  any  recruiters’  wives,  if  they  need 
me.  Being  a recruiter’s  wife  can  be  a rewarding  thing, 
but  it  gets  tough  at  times,  too,  and  it  helps  to  have 
someone  to  talk  to,  someone  who  understands. 

“One  thing  I do  point  out  to  the  wives,  though — 
when  they’ve  learned  I’m  for  real — is  that  if  they  have 
any  gripes  about  the  Army, or  about  their  husbands’ 
job,  or  the  place  where  they’re  stationed,  they  should 
never  pass  those  bad  thoughts  on,  especially  to  any 
outsiders.”  Amen,  agrees  her  husband. 

Bracken’s  station  in  Waco  consistently  exempli- 
fies Dallas  DRC’s  “ALL  THE  WAY”  slogan.  It  was  the 
top  multi-man  station  for  the  DRC  during  the  4th 
Quarter  1978,  and  again  for  the  month  of  October  in 
FY  79,  when  its  recruiters  wrote  13  contracts  for  an 
objective  of  nine.  A successful  station,  to  be  sure. 

But  the  description  of  our"ideal’’  station  comman- 
der is  not  yet  complete.  Not  only  must  he  be  exper- 
ienced in  all  facets  of  the  business,  and  a good  leader, 
and  an  effective  motivator — blessed,  perhaps,  with  an 
interested,  supportive  wife — he  must  be  a diplomatic 
and  energetic  PR  man  who  makes  full  use  of  all  sup- 
port that  is  available  to  him. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Brian  D.  Broadway,  station 
commander  of  the  downtown  Austin,  Tex.,  recruiting, 
station,  is  a good  example  of  the  PR  man  who  uses  his 
support  to  the  hilt,  and  uses  it  to  keep  the  community 
constantly  and  favorably  aware  of  the  Army. 

Broadway  makes  it  his  business  to  stay  on  close, 
friendly  terms  with  members  of  the  civilian  commun- 
ity, particularly  those  in  high  schools,  colleges  and 
universities.  He  knows  the  Cl  for  each  of  his  recruit- 
ers, and  insures  the  continuity  of  the  relationships 
when  new  people  are  assigned. 

He  keeps  a close  liaison  with  media  people,  gain- 
ing the  best  possible  recrui.sng  exposure.  He  insures 
that  his  recruiters  make  the  most  effective  use  of  RPI 
and  PPI  (e.g.)  putting  display  items  in  prominent 
places  and  keeping  them  current,  taking  advantage  of 


the  chance  to  insert  RPI  in  outgoing  correspondence 
(insuring  that  each  RPI  is  properly  and  clearly  identi- 
fied to  the  station  and  to  individual  recruiters),  and 
prudently  distributing  any  special  giveaway  items 
where  they  will  best  reach  the  high  school  audience. 

A top-notch  station  commander  holds  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  recruiting  chain  of  com- 
mand. He  earns  the  respect  of  that  place  by  demon- 
strating the  kind  of  loyalty  and  support  that  works  in 
both  directions,  receiving  orders,  instructions,  and 
changes  and  seeing  that  they  are  harmoniously  passed 
down  and  carried  out. 

He  knows  how  to  measure  production  based  on 
information  in  the  recruiters’  planning  guides  and 
prospect  files,  from  the  station’s  daily  shipping  list, 
the  AFEES  enlistment  report,  and  from  MET  site  re- 
sults. He  can  identify  a production  problem  or  a re- 
cruiter in  need  of  help  in  time  to  do  something  about  it. 
He  knows  his  territory  — his  markets,  his  resources 
and  his  competition.  He  is  the  radar  for  his  station, 
monitoring  its  performance  so  keenly  that  he  knows 
exactly  where  the  station  stands,  without  waiting 
until  the  sometimes-too-late  monthly  countdown. 

In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  probably  no  such 
thing  as  the  ideal  station  commander.  The  best  one  is 
the  one  who  can  rally  his  forces  into  a team  and  help 
that  team  to  produce,  month  after  month.  And  since 
each  team  is  unique,  so  must  each  station  commander 
be  unique  in  his  administration  and  leadership. 

In  other  words,  it’s  no  job  for  a clone. 
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EH  Update 

VA  tells  it  tike  it  is 


Veterans  separated  from  military  service  may  not 
hear  from  the  Department  of  Defense  until  they  finish 
their  reserve  commitment  and  receive  a discharge — 
but  during  the  first  six  months  following  separation, 
veterans  will  certainly  hear  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. 

VA  cranks  up  a major  information  reinforcement 
effort  as  soon  as  DoD  sends  word  of  a veteran’s  sep- 
aration. 

In  its  first  letter  to  a veteran,  VA  encourages  him 
to  contact  the  nearest  VA  regional  office — or  a repre- 
sentative of  a veterans  service  organization  — for 
benefits  details  and  how  to  apply. 

Follow-on  mailings  continue  for  six  months. 


These  tell  the  veteran  how  to  get  a GI  home  loan,  con- 
dominium and  mobile  home  loans,  plus  information 
on  insurance  and  educational  programs. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  six  month  period,  the  V A 
sends  a round-up  letter,  reviewing  and  reminding  the 
veteran  of  benefits. 

This  is  the  timetable  VA  uses  to  inform  new  veter- 
ans, and  VA  Administrator  Max  Cleland  hopes  it  will 
be  the  time-table  veterans  themselves  follow  in  mak- 
ing the  transition  back  to  civilian  life.  He  feels  it  is  an 
excellent  chart  for  setting  and  pursuing  individual  ed- 
ucational, vocational-training,  and  employment 
goals. 


Mass  printing  of  CHAM  PUS  handbook  _ 


A mass  printing  of  the  CHAMPUS  Handbook  for 
Beneficiaries  has  been  completed  and  the  initial  steps 
have  been  taken  to  place  it  in  service  distribution 
channels,  according  to  DoD  officials. 

The  officials  note  that  it  will  be  several  weeks 
before  the  92-page  booklet  will  be  available  through 
CHAMPUS  advisor/health  benefits  advisors,  CHAM- 
PUS contractors,  and  OCHAMPUS.  They  add  that 
copies  are  being  mailed  to  retiree  families. 

The  handbook  summarizes  who  is  eligible  for 


CHAMPUS  benefits,  the  extent  of  benefits,  circum- 
stances under  which  the  benefits  are  available,  how  to 
claim  benefits,  and  other  pertinent  information  about 
the  entire  program. 

A limited  quantity  of  the  publication  was  distri- 
buted last  summer  to  selected  individuals  who  were 
asked  to  evaluate  its  readability  and  content.  CHAM- 
PUS officials  anticipate  that  every  family  which  is 
eligible  for  the  program  will  receive  a copy  of  the 
current  printing. 


Preparing  a will  _ 


Wills  are  legal  and  binding  declarations,  in  writ- 
ing, which  name  the  people  soldiers  wish  to  inherit 
their  property  after  their  deaths.  Before  making  a will, 
a soldier  should  seek  legal  advice  from  an  installation 
Legal  Assistance  officer.  The  officer  will  help  the 
soldier  prepare,  or  change,  a will  so  that  it  will  meet 
legal  requirements.  Requirements  vary  from  state  to 
state  and  technical  rules  governing  wills  must  be 
followed.  According  to  a Legal  Assistance  officer,  the 
oversimplified,  standardized  forms  of  wills  should  be 
avoided. 

In  drawing  up  a will,  a soldier  will  needthefol- 
lowing  information: 

• The  full  names  and  addresses  of  those  to  be  put 
in  the  will. 

• The  Legal  Assistance  officer  should  be  inform- 
ed of  the  names  of  those — spouse,  children,  or  bona- 
fide  dependents  — to  be  left  out  of  the  will.  Leaving 


them  out  may  invalidate  the  soldiers  will. 

• A list  of  all  possessions. 

• A list  of  all  real  estate. 

• Organizations  and  addresses  to  which  bequests 
will  be  left. 

• The  name  of  the  person  who  will  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  will,  usually  referred  to  as  the  executor  or 
executrix.  If  an  executor  is  not  named  in  the  soldier’s 
will,  the  court  will  appoint  someone  to  serve  as  the 
administrator.  The  administrator  must  then  settle  the 
estate. 

The  servicemember  should  review  the  will  after 
it's  been  executed  every  few  years,  according  to  a 
Legal  Assistance  officer,  to  see  if  any  changes  must  be 
made  to  the  original  will,  such  as  the  addition  of  a 
beneficiary  or  change  in  family  circumstance.  These 
changes  might  include  marriage,  birth  of  children, 
divorce,  death  of  a named  beneficiary,  change  in  dom- 
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icile,  and  changes  in  property  owned.  If  an  amend- 
ment, called  a codicil,  to  an  existing  will  is  needed,  it 
must  be  properly  prepared  and  signed  to  become  ef- 
fective and  binding. 

Although  a will  identifies  who  will  inherit  an 
individual’s  property  at  death,  it  does  not  necessarily 
cover  everything  in  an  estate.  For  example,  the  pro- 


ceeds of  insurance  policies  are  not  always  disposed  of 
through  a will. 

Since  only  soldiers  know  how  they  want  their 
estate  divided  in  the  event  of  their  death,  they  should 
execute  a will  identifying  the  inheritors.  It  is  better  to 
have  a proper  will  than  to  die  intestate.  (Betsy  Beuke, 
AR  News) 


NG  scholarship  alive  and  well 


After  just  one  year,  the  Ohio  National  Guard’s 
Scholarship  Program  is  alive  and  well.  Statistics 
indicate  that  958  Army  and  Air  Guard  members  are 
now  benefiting  by  receiving  some  sort  of  post  secon- 
dary education. 

“To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  that  marks  Ohio  as 
having  the  largest  tuition  assistance  program  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,”  according  to  Sergeant  First  Class 
Bob  DeVoe,  deputy  public  affiars  officer  for  the  Adju- 
tant General  for  Ohio. 

The  Buckeye  Guard  Scholarship  Program  had 
its  beginning  on  Nov.  2,  1977,  when  Governor 
Rhodes  signed  House  Bill  228.  The  bill  became  law  90 
days  later  and  now  enables  all  enlisted  members  of  the 
Ohio  Guard  who  have  enlisted,  extended  their  current 
enlistment,  or  reenlisted  for  a period  of  six  years  after 


Sept.  1,  1977,  to  receive  up  to  eight  semesters  or  12 
quarters  of  tuition  assistance. 

If  the  Guardmember  chooses  a state-assisted 
school,  the  scholarship  program  provides  funds  for 
the  cost  of  tuition  and  general  fees.  If  a private  school 
is  selected,  the  scholarship  program  provides  the 
equivalent  of  the  average  state  university  tuition.  In 
both  cases,  the  school  must  be  recognized  by  the  Ohio 
Board  of  Regents. 

Other  key  criteria  to  remember:  recipients  must 
be  Ohio  residents  and  full  time  (12  hours)  under-grad- 
uate students. 

Those  interested  in  the  Ohio  National  Guard  Tu- 
ition Assistance  Program  should  call  toll-free  1-800- 
282-7310. 


Two  cars  that  go  bump  in  the  night 


Ever  notice  how  some  drivers  seem  to  constantly 
hug  the  left  or  right  side  of  their  driving  lane?  You’re 
not  certain  whether  they’re  going  to  cut  into  your  lane 
or  sideswipe  you  as  you  go  by.  The  fact  is  that  they’re 
unable  to  stay  in  the  center  of  their  lane  simply  be- 
cause they  steer  by  staring  over  their  fender  at  the 
center  line  or  curb  immediately  in  front  of  their  car. 
It's  as  impossible  to  stay  in  the  center  of  their  lane 


doing  this  as  it  is  to  throw  a ball  to  a target  100  feet 
away  while  you  stare  at  a point  15  feet  away. 

To  keep  in  the  center  of  your  lane  and  to  be  able  to 
steer  a safe  path  through  traffic  ahead,  make  frequent, 
quick  glances  at  the  roadway  well  ahead  of  you.  In  the 
25-30  mph  speed  range,  pick  out  your  path  several 
hundred  feet  ahead. 


Pressing  Claims 


Veterans  who  want  help  in  pressing  claims  for 
veterans  benefits  now  have  a wider  range  of  free  ser- 
vices as  a result  of  a new  Veterans  Administration 
policy. 

For  the  first  time  in  32  years,  VA  has  opened  the 
doors  to  claims  representatives  of  organizations  not 
chartered  by  Congress. 

Un der  new  rules  adopted  by  VA  Administrator 
Max  Cle  land,  a major  barrier  has  been  re  moved  that 
effectively  limited  VA  accreditation  to  12  chartered 
national  organizations  and  14  other  groups  with  long- 
established  positions  in  representing  veterans. 

Cleland  emphasized  that  veterans  who  want  to 
deal  directly  with  VA  counselors  are  welcomed. 


“VA  benefits  counselors  are  obligated  to  repre- 
sent a veteran’s  best  interests  in  processing  his 
claims,"  Cleland  said. 

“But  the  new  policies  open  the  doors  for  more 
groups,  both  large  and  small,  to  represent  veterans  in 
the  preparation,  presentation  and  prosecution  of 
claims  for  benefits,”  Cleland  said. 

“Any  organization  that  can  demonstrate  a sub- 
stantial service  commitment  to  veterans  will  be  wel- 
comed by  VA,"  he  said. 

Two  additional  organizations,  The  Polish  Legion 
of  American  Veterans,  USA,  and  Swords  to  Plow- 
shares, have  been  accredited  under  the  policies  adopt- 
ed in  October. 
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Re-Update 


by  SGM  Vernon  Whitmore 
DCSPER,  DA 


Reenlistmeni  for  SRB 


Recent  information  available  to  this  office  indi- 
cates an  increase  in  the  number  of  soldiers  with  an 
SRB  MOS  who  have  reenlisted  for  an  insufficient  per- 
iod of  time  to  qualify  for  payment  of  the  SRB.  As  you 
know,  or  should  know,  an  extension  of  the  enlistment 
does  not  correct  this  situation.  The  only  alternative 

Reenlistment  Survey  _ 

Survey  data  collected  Army-wide  indicates  that 
the  decision  to  reenlist  is  reached  18  months  before 
ETS  by  about  20  percent  of  first  term  soldiers.  This 


available  to  the  individual  is  to  apply  to  the  Army 
Board  for  Correction  of  Military  Records  (ABCMR) 
under  the  provisions  of  AR  15-185.  Personnel  invol- 
ved with  reenlistment  must  pay  closer  attention  to 
detail  to  avoid  this  situation  in  the  future. 


information  certainly  supports  the  need  for  early 
involvement  by  the  reenlistment  NCO  and  unit 
commander. 


Reenlistmeni  for  Training  in  MOS  93B,  93J  and  67T 


This  office  has  been  advised  that  soldiers  who 
have  reenlisted  for  training  in  MOS  93B  and  93 J are 
still  arriving  at  the  Aviation  School,  Ft.  Rucker,  Ala. 
without  having  taken  a Class  II  Flight  Physical  (the 
field  has  been  advised  of  this  problem  on  previous 
occasions).  A copy  of  reenlistment  orders  and  com- 
pleted Class  II  flight  physical  must  be  forwarded  to 
the  Commander,  USAAVRC,  ATTN:  ATZQ-PA- 
AGP-SP,  Ft.  Rucker,  Ala.  36360.  Failure  to  do  this 

Changes  for  BA  forms 

Due  to  the  number  of  calls  received  concerning 
when  to  prepare  the  new  DA  Form  1315,  the  following 
guidance  is  provided:  Previous  editions  of  the  form 
will  still  be  used  until  the  individual  reenlists  or 
separates  from  active  service.  The  forms  will  be  re- 
placed through  attrition  and  not  remade  in  bulk  just  to 


results  in  adelayoftrainingand,in  some  instances, 
creates  a hardship  on  the  soldier. 

MOS  67T,  Tactical  Transport  Helicopter  Repair 
(Blackhawk),  is  not  available  for  reenlistment  on 
RETAIN.  Soldiers  interested  in  this  MOS  may  submit 
written  applications  for  consideration;  however,  they 
should  be  advised  that  most  of  the  soldiers  being 
selected  for  training  in  this  MOS  already  possess  an 
MOS  within  CMF  67. 


have  new  cards  on  file. 

AR  635-5,  Separation  Documents,  is  under  revi- 
sion and  should  be  to  the  field  soon.  The  major  change 
concerning  us  is  that  the  DD  Form  214  will  no  longer 
be  required  for  those  individuals  who  reenlist.  Effec- 
tive date  is  July  1,  1979. 


Service  Remaining  Requirements  for  Promotion 


I thought  the  air  had  been  cleared  and  everyone 
knew  by  now  that  there  has  never  been  a service 
remaining  requirement  for  promotion  to  E-7,  E-8  and 
E-9.  There  is  a 2-year  service  obligation,  but  not  a 
service  remaining  requirement.  There  is  a difference! 
Come  on  gang,  let’s  get  with  the  program  and  quit 


extending/reenlisting  these  individuals  for  a service 
remaining  requirement.  Although  Table  3-1,  AR  601- 
280  authorizes  an  extension  to  meet  service  remain- 
ing for  promotion,  this  only  pertains  to  soldiers  being 
promoted  to  E-5  and  E-6  since  they  must  take  neces- 
sary action  before  being  promoted  (See  par.  7-19.1). 
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Climbing  the 
Air  {Assault 
‘Ladder 
to  Success’ 


by  SP5  William  J.  Pickett 
PAG  101st  Airborne  Division 
(Air  Assault) 


photos  by  CPT  Lee  Jenkins 
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‘Ladder  to  Success5 


As  student  number  113  leaned 
back  into  a good  “L”  position  and 
fixed  his  gaze  on  the  instructor,  a 
thought  flashed  through  his  mind 
. . . “Why  am  I doing  this?” 

Before  having  a chance  to  an- 
swer that,  however,  the  rappelmas- 
ter  nodded  his  way  and  113  leaped 
from  the  UH-lH  skid,  hovering  100 
feet  above  the  Kentucky  bluegrass 
of  Ft.  Campbell’s  Air  Assault  pad. 

Using  skills  learned  earlier  on 
the  air  assault  school  rappelling  to- 
wer, roster  number  113  made  his 
descent  to  the  ground,  alternately 
dropping  and  braking  his  rapid  fall 
down  the  120  foot  nylon  rope. 

What  student  number  113  was 
going  through  was  Day  Four  of  the 
seven-day  air  assault  school  at  Ft. 


Campbell,  Ky.  The  Air  Assault 
badge,  an  award  previously  recog- 
nized only  by  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  (Air  Assault),  is  the  award 
presented  for  completing  the 
school.  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
cently recognized  the  badge  as  an 
Army-authorized  award. 

To  qualify  for  attendance  at  the 
Air  Assault  School,  soldiers  must 
be  volunteers,  must  be  rated  excel- 
lent in  conduct  and  efficiency,  must 
be  qualified  with  his  assigned  wea- 
pon, must  be  MOS  qualified,  and 
must  pass  the  advanced  physical 
fitness  test  at  least  90  days  prior  to 
attending  the  school. 

But  qualifying  for  the  school 
doesn’t  mean  he’ll  graduate.  The 
school  is  physically  and  mentally 
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demanding  with  an  attrition  rate  of 
35-40  percent  per  class. 

That’s  pretty  high,  but  the  air 
assault-qualified  soldier  has  res- 
sponsibilities  and  skills  that  might 
be  called  upon  at  any  time. 

Approximately  15  percent  of 
every  class  falls  out  the  first  day. 
Day  One  is  probably  the  most  phy- 
sically demanding,  as  the  students 
are  required  to  complete  a 10-mile 
forced  march  in  under  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes.  Laden  with 
rucksacks,  steel  helmets,  weapons 
and  load  bearing  equipment,  the 
soldiers  negotiate  the  10-mile 
course  which  rings  Ft.  Campbell’s 
Clarksville  Base,  home  of  the  2d 
Squadron,  17th  Cavalry.  The  last 
two  miles  are  possibly  the  rough- 
est as  steep  hills  and  gravel  roads 


combine  to  wear  out  the  already 
weary  air  assault  hopefuls. 

The  rest  of  Day  One  is  taken  up 
with  classroom  activities  involv- 
ing the  history  of  the  101st  Airborne 
Division  and  the  air  assault  con- 
cept. 

Beware  of  walking  on  the  air 
assault  school  grounds  at  any  time 
as  a student.  School  cadre  are  quick 
to  “drop”  students  for  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  school’s  strict  rules.  An- 
other method  of  getting  the  message 
across  is  the  motivation  period 
which  winds  up  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  instruction.  This  per- 
iod involves  doubletiming,  pull- 
ups,  push-ups  and  other  "motivat- 
ing” exercises. 

After  a full  day  of  instruction, 
bone-weary  students  are  more  than 
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‘Ladder  to  Success’ 


willing  to  head  home.  In-ranks  in- 
spections are  a daily  occurrence  at 
the  school  with  strict  guidelines 
placed  on  all  students.  It  is  possible 
for  an  extra-sharp  looking  soldier  to 
gain  five  points  for  inspections,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  recur- 
ring gigs  can  cost  the  student  five 
points. 

Safety  and  attention  to  detail 
are  constantly  drilled  into  the  air 
assault  candidates,  and  any  breach 
of  either  can  result  in  the  loss  of  10 
points,  or  if  serious  enough,  dis- 
missal from  the  school. 

To  graduate  from  the  school,  a 
student  must  have  at  least  210 
points,  which  he  earns  on  two  writ- 
ten examinations  and  apractical 
exam  on  the  final  day.  Of  the  210 
points,  at  least  60  must  be  scored  on 
the  practical  testing  portion.  It  is 
also  possible  to  gain  25  points  for 
inspections  and  other  “good  deeds,” 
while  students  losing  25  points  are 
dropped  from  the  roster. 

During  the  course,  students 
also  receive  extensive  training  in 
pathfinder  operations,  slingloading 
and  rigging,  helicopter  rappelling 
(day  and  night),  and  various  other 
techniques  inherent  in  the  air  as- 
sault division. 

Combat  assaults  by  infiltration 
are  also  included  in  the  course  and 
provide  the  chance  for  all  students, 
regardless  of  rank,  to  perform 
duties  such  as  platoon  leader,  chalk 
leader  and  other  positions  used 
in  both  day  and  night  assaults. 
During  this  phase,  the  students 
learn  to  put  to  use  their  knowledge 
in  setting  up  pickup  and  landing 
zones,  and  guiding  incoming  air- 
craft using  pathfinder  techniques. 

From  here  the  air  assault  class 
advances  to  rappelling  from  the 
newly-constructed  air  assault 
school  tower  on  both  the  wall  and 
skid  sides. 

Once  rappellers  complete  the 
skid-side  training,  they  are  ready  to 
take  on  the  real  thing,  helicopter 


rappelling,  on  Day  Four. 

The  student  must  make  five  sa- 
tisfactory rappels  from  the  UH-1H 
helicopter,  two  of  them  at  night,  to 
qualify  for  graduation. 

At  the  sametime, theairas- 
sault  trooper  becomes  familiar  with 
the  troop  ladder,  climbing  40-50  feet 
into  the  hold  of  a CH-47  “Chinook” 
helicopter,  which  is  capable  of 
transporting  33  combat-equipped 
soldiers. 

From  day  one  the  students  have 
been  told  to  use  their  legs  more  than 
their  arms  when  climbing  the  lad- 
der and  have  done  numerous  exer- 
cises preparing  them  for  the  climb. 


“The  toll  is  high  . . . but 
those  who  earn  the  badge 
have  worked  hard  for  it, 
and  wear  it  with  pride. 

Air  Assault!” 


After  completion  of  the  day 
rappelling  and  troop  ladderclimb, 
the  soldiers  must  do  two  night  rap- 
pels from  the  Hueys  at  a height  of 
60-80  feet. 

One  of  the  final  rappels  done  by 
air  assault  school  students  comes 
on  day  six,  when  they  are  introduc- 
ed to  the  tree  landing  platform,  a 
device  used  when  vegetation  and 
trees  prevent  the  landing  of  helicop- 
ters or  a direct  insertion  by  rappel- 
ling. The  soldier  steps  onto  the  skid 
of  the  aircraft  as  the  Huey  hovers  7 
to  10  feet  over  the  chain  link  plat- 
form. At  the  command  to  jump,  he 
does  so  and  crawls  to  one  end  of  the 
platform  where  a rappelling  point 
has  been  set  up.  From  there  he  sim- 
ply rappels  through  the  branches 
slowly,  picking  his  way  through  the 
branches  to  the  ground. 

Day  Six  also  involves  rigging 
and  slingloading  with  the  UH-lH 
and  CH-47  helicopters.  Using  both 


light  and  heavy  loads  (usually  trail- 
ers and  jeeps)  the  students  signal 
incoming  aircraft  to  the  vehicle, 
control  the  hover,  and  hook  up  the 
loads.  The  aircraft  is  then  signaled 
to  return  to  drop  off  the  load  and  the 
sequence  is  repeated  by  the  next 
group  of  hookup  men. 

As  the  final  day  gets  underway, 
the  students  complete  an  early 
written  exam  prior  to  undergoing 
the  practical  or  hands-on  testing.  A 
mid-course  exam  was  completed  on 
the  fourth  day. 

Included  in  the  testing  are  the 
various  aspects  of  training  and  sup- 
port involved  with  an  air  assault 
division  such  as  MEDEVAC  pro- 
cedures, artillery  and  air  support 
available,  pathfinder  techniques  in 
setting  up  and  controlling  a pickup 
or  landing  zone,  and  using  armed 
helicopters. 

Included  in  the  hands-on  por- 
tion of  testing  is  knot-tying,  rap- 
pelling, rigging  and  slingloading 
equipment  ranging  from  the  trail- 
er to  the  “Gama  Goat”  and  105 
mm  howitzer,  and  aircraft  safety. 

Once  testing  has  been  comple- 
ted and  test  scores  are  tabulated, 
students  are  informed  of  their 
scores  and  whether  or  not  they  have 
passed.  Unfortunately,  another  15- 
20  percent  of  the  class  fail  to  make 
the  necessary  points  and  are  in- 
formed that  they  may  recycle  if  they 
want.  Those  who  make  the  neces- 
sary points  have  earned  the  right  to 
wear  the  air  assault  badge,  which  is 
presented  at  a formal  graduation 
that  afternoon.  For  those  who  make 
it,  feelings  of  relief  and  pride  in 
their  accomplishments  are  express- 
ed when  the  class  leader  dismisses 
them  for  the  last  time  after  grad- 
uation. 

The  toll  is  high;  in  the  author’s 
class  alone,  only  59  out  of  120  stu- 
dents earned  the  right  to  wearthe 
wings  of  eagles,  but  those  who  earn 
the  badge  worked  hard  for  it,  and 
wear  it  with  pride.  3F 
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‘I  enjoy  my  job ...’ 

‘I  feel  very  fortunate 
‘ ...  entire  crew  put  it  all  together . . . 


A career 
in  armor: 


CMF  19 


Story  by  Major  John  Raudy 
Photos  by  SP4  Jorge  Ramirez 
PAO.  2d  Armored  Division 


What  do  a former  dairy  farmer 
from  upstate  New  York,  a former  ap- 
prentice brick  layer  from  North  Car- 
olina, and  a former  cook  from  Ala- 
bama have  in  common? 

Today,  all  three  are  members  of 
the  2d  Armored  “Hell  on  Wheels” 
Division  at  Ft.  Hood,  Tex.,  and,  more 
recently,  each  of  these  armor  sol- 
diers reenlisted  in  his  respective  19- 
series  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty (MOS). 
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Sergeant  Thomas  Wynn, 
Anniston,  Ala.  M60A1  Tank  Commander 


“Teamwork  is  the  key  to  a suc- 
cessful tank  gunnery  program,” 
said  Sergeant  Thomas  Wynn,  pre- 
sently a tank  commander  on  the 
M60A1  Main  Battle  Tank. 

Wynn  should  know  as  his  tank 
“C-35”  from  the  2d  Battalion,  67th 
Armor,  recently  returned  from  its 
annual  qualifying  as  the  second 
best  in  a battalion  of  54  tanks. 

“We  had  our  problems  on  ear- 
lier tables,”  Wynn  related,  ‘‘but 
when  we  hit  Table  VIII,  the  entire 
crew  put  it  alltogether.  I hada 
very  dedicated  crew  and  you  could 
just  sense  their  emotions  in  want- 
ing to  make  a high  score.” 

Wynn  said  he  kicked  around 
Anniston,  Ala.  his  hometown, for 
about  four  years  . . . cooking  and 


working  with  the  textile  industry, 
but  could  not  find  anything  that 
challenged  him.  He  joined  the 
Army  as  a tanker  in  February 
1976,  and  reenlisted  for  his  own 
vacancy  last  October. 

“The  bonus  was  an  incentive,” 
Wynn  admitted,  “but  I also  like  the 
guys  and  we  have  a super  first  ser- 
geant and  company  commander.” 

Wynn,  who  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  in  November  1978,  also 
made  two  TDY  trips  to  Germany, 
where  he  found  the  “training  ex- 
tremely good  and  the  travel  oppor- 
tunities are  excellent.”  Wynn  said 
he  was  able  to  take  leave  to  such 
places  as  Spain,  London,  and  many 
other  short  trips  in  Germany  to  cit- 
ies like  West  Berlin. 


For  18  months,  Paige,  his  wife, 
Lori,  and  their  two  daughters  were 
“adopted”  by  a German  dairy  farm- 
er near  Schweinfurt. 

“It  was  absolutely  perfect.  I 
helped  with  the  cows  and  the  plow- 
ing and  my  wife  had  her  chores 
around  the  house,  which  was  par- 
ticularlygoodwhenlhadtogoto 
the  field,”  Paige  said. 

Paige  commented  that  in  spite 
of  some  language  barriers  in  the  be- 
ginning which  were  quickly  over- 
come, the  two  families  worked  to- 
gether, went  to  church  together,  and 
played  together. 

“Our  German  family  and  the 
other  farmers  in  the  area  threw  a big 
festival  for  my  entire  company  after 
the  potato  harvest  season,”  Paige 
remembered.  He  said  his  buddies 
were  just  sitting  around  the  com- 
pany area  on  the  weekends  with  no- 
thing to  do,  so  “they  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  work  on  the  farms.” 

Paige  returnedto  Ft.  Hoodin 
December  1978  and  the  following 


Sergeant  Thomas  A.  Richard- 
son of  New  Bern,  N.C.,  admits  that 
he  gets  a lump  in  his  throat  at  par- 
ades when  he  hears  the  band  play 
“Hit  the  Leather  and  Ride”  and  lis- 
tens to  the  narrator  say  that  his 
unit,  the  2d  Squadron,  1st  Cavalry, 
“is  the  oldest  and  most  decorated 
cavalry  regiment  in  the  United 
States  Army.” 

In  addition  to  his  trips  to  Ger- 
many, he  spoke  of  his  experiences 
on  his  desert  training  at  Ft.  Irwin, 
Calif.,  and  more  recently,  his  invol- 
vement with  the  Division  Restruc- 
ture Study  (DRS)  at  Ft.  Hood. 

Richardson  is  a 19D  (cavalry 
scout),  who  joined  the  Army  in  Ap- 
ril 1975,  after  spending  some  time 
after  high  school  working  as  an  ap- 
prentice  brick  layer  and  textile 
worker. 

“I  feel  very  fortunate,”  Richard- 
son explained  “to  have  been  assign- 
ed to  the  cav:  it  gave  me  the  oppor- 
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month  he  and  his  crew  fired  "Dis- 
tinguished” on  the  always-demand- 
ing Tank  Table  VIII.  “I’m  really 
proud  of  the  crew,”  he  said  “as  this 
was  the  first  time  down  the  qualify- 
ing range  for  each  man.” 

“I  enjoy  my  job  on  the  A-Deuce 
tank  and  look  forward  to  another 
assignment  in  Germany,”  com- 
ments Sergeant  Joseph  Paige,  tank 
commander  on  an  M60A2  Shille- 
lagh missile-firing  tank. 

Paige,  who  reenlisted  for  MOS 
19 J in  January  1979,  was  reared  on 
his  parent’s  dairy  farm  near  Au- 
burn, N.Y.,  and  entered  active  duty 
via  the  DEP  in  March  1975. 

The  24-year-old  sergeant  ser- 
ved a previous  tour  with  the  1st  Bat- 
talion,  67th  Armor  at  Ft.  Hood, 
(only  M60A2  battalion  in  the  Unit- 
ed States)  in  1975  and  1976  and  was 
reassigned  to  an  M60A2  battalion 
in  Germany. 

“I  must  admit,”  Paige  recalls, 
“that  my  time  in  Germany  was  a 
highlight  in  my  life.” 


Sergeant  Joseph  Paige, 

Auburn,  N.Y.  M60A2— Tank  Commander 


tunity  to  make  two  temporary 
duty  (TDY)  trips  to  Germany  as  a 
part  of  the  Brigade  75  rotation.” 
One  of  the  highlights  in  Ger- 
many for  Richardson  and  other 
members  of  his  troop  was  their 
training  on  the  Border. 

The  27-year-old  sergeant  said, 
“We  worked  right  with  the  3d  Ar- 
mored Cavalry  and  the  German 
Army,  where  we  patrolled  about  25 
kilometers  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
border.”  He  spoke  candidly  of  his 
experiences  on  the  border  and  said 
that  “more  soldiers  in  Germany 
should  have  the  chance  to  serve 
there,  where  training  is  real.” 

Richardson,  who  reenlisted  for 
his  present  duty  assignment  last 
November,  said  that  his  reasons  for 
making  the  Army  a career  are  two- 
fold: “My  wife  was  a big  factor,”  he 
said.  “She  likes  Army  life  and  what 
it  has  to  offer  and  I really  enjoy  my 
job.” 


Sergeant  Thomas  Richardson, 
New  Bern,  N.C.-Cavalry  Scout 
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